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Trinity Church Tenements 


In the past there has been much unfavor- 
able criticism of the condition af tenement- 
house property belonging to Trinity Church, 
New York City. The report of an investiga- 
tion conducted for the Tenement House Com- 
mittee of the Charity Organization Society 
has just been made public. It presents con- 
clusive evidence that the houses “are, in 
marked degree, better than they have been 
painted.” A large majority were found in 
good condition—about sixty-two per cent of 
the whole number examined. Thirty-four per 
cent are buildings with some or many defects, 
while only fourteen are in bad condition Mf 
these one has been demolished, and improve- 
ments have been made in others since the in- 
vestigation was concluded. The inspection 
covered 334 houses, comprising 810 apart- 
ments, and included all the houses owned by 
Trinity Church and used as dwelling houses. 
Doctor Manning, the rector of Trinity, com- 
menting on the report, says it shows “that 
we are doing our best to make things better. 

But the report is by no means final. 


We are going ahead with our work.” Due 
recognition of such honest effort to meet 
its responsibilities in a creditable manner 


should now be as frankly accorded this an- 
cient parish as it was previously vigorously 
blamed for its neglect.—The World Today. 


An Unknown Tongue 


Mr. Howard was a man of exceedingly few 
words. He positively disliked to talk, as an 
Indian dislikes to smile. One day he went 
into a music store to buy the music of an 
opera for his sister. The clerk came up, and 
to him Mr. Howard said in his quiet way: 

“*Mikado’ libretto.” 

The salesman frowned. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

“*Mikado’ libretto,” repeated the other. 

“Me no speakee Italiano,” said the clerk, 
shaking his head. Washington Sun. 
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FREE SUPPLIES FOR 


CHILDREN’S: DAY 


For Foreign Missions First Sunday In June 
SN REA 


_ ETE. 
A normal child with even a good apple will 
give the other fellow a share 





“Shall we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high; 
Shall we to souls benigh ted, 
The Lamp of Life Deny?” 
The Foreign Christian Missionary Society will 
furnish Children's Day supplies for the first Sun- 
day in June Free to those Sunday-schools ob- 
serving the day in theinterest of Foreign Mis- 
sions and sending an offering to the Foreign 


Society. 
FREE SUPPLIES 
1. “Into All the World.’ The beautiful new 
Children’s Day Exercise by P. H. Duncan. 
Sixteen pages bright songs, recitations, and 
drills. It is a high-class exercise, yet simple 
enough for the smallest school. 


2. “Lighthouse aelestenesy Boxes.” These 
are new, attractive, self-locking boxes. Each 
box a lighthouse in four colors. Put your 


school to work with them. ’ 
-Order Your Supplies at Once. Give local 


name of Sunday-school and average attendance. 


STEPHEN J. COREY, Box 884, CINCINNATI. 0 




















The Bethany 
Graded 
Sunday-School 
Lessons 








of mental development. 


of the pupils. 


advance of the last fifty years. 


our expectatiens. 


on another page. 


learner than to compel the learner tu adapt himself to the lesson, regardless of his stage 


2. The International Committee which has fer thirty-five years selected the Uniform 
lessons has mow begun the issue ef am additional series called the International Graded 
Course, consisting, not of one Scripture lesson for the entire school, but of a separate 
series ef lessons for each year or grade, chosen with direct reference to the age and ability 


3. These lessons are being adopted by the best schools of all denominations. The 
Presbyteriaus report that about two thousand of their schools adopted the International 
Graded courses for children under twelve years, last quarter. 
The Methodists and Congregationalists had to go to press the second and third time to 
supply the unexpected demand for the graded lessons. 

The New Christian Century Co. is supplying these lessons to the Disciples’ schools. 
There is no single achievement in which the publishers of this paper take greater 
satisfaction than in connecting our schools with this most significant Sunday-schoo 


The editors of The Christian Century, Mr. Morrison and Professor Willett, both regard 
the Graded principle as essential to the highest efficiency in religious ipstruction, and 
beth believe that the Bethany Series is the truest, simplest and most artistic set of 
supplies for the elementary grades that has ever been put out. 

Our pleasure im offering the Bethany Graded Lessons to the brotherhood is enhanced 


by the fact that our orders for supplies for the winter quarter have been much beyond 
Many other schools have assured us of their purpose to adopt The 
Bethany Lessens at once. This series may be begun at any time. See full description 


The New Christian Century Co., 700 E. 40th St., Chicago. 


Will the new Graded lessons make 
their way into the Sunday-schools and 
become the standard lessons of the Sun 
aay-schools of the world as the Uniform 
lessons have done? There are many signs 
indicating that this is precisely what 
will happen. 

1. All the authorities in religious 
pedagogy have been a long time agreed 
that it is better to suit the lesson to the 


This is phenomenal. 
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The Mettle of the Ministry 


The question of young men for the ministry is so impressive and 
of such significance for the churches that it seems worth while to 
give it frequent consideration. A short time since we raised the 
question as to whether there many young men 
entering the ministry for the good of the work itself and the future 
of the church. It was then pointed out that the frequent defection 
from the work of preaching to other tasks indicates less that the 
ministry is losing its character as a desirable calling than that a 
considerable number of those who undertake it are unprepared both 


were not too 


in character and disposition for the responsibility it imposes. 

We are satisfied that the is too much regarded as 2 
soft snap by the young men of our generation. This has a double 
result. It who are 
looking for easy work, 
position, and at the same time it deters that considerable body of 


ministry 


attracts to the ministry many young men 


with fair financial returns and good social 


young men who afe of really aggressive and heroic mould, from 
taking up what appears to be a trivial and unmanly work. 
That this impression of softness and ease in the work of the 


preacher is totally and inexcusably wrong we make no question. No 
one who puts into the tasks of an ambassador of Jesus the blood 
and nerve and passion demanded finds the work a sinecure. We are 
only speaking of the impression too likely to be made by features of 
the ministry that are thrust upon public attention. 

For example, the impression prevails that a young man preparing 
for the 
coddled to a degree which has made the ministerial student too 
frequently a synonym for the cloistered and pampered child of 
luxury. No one, who is aware, 
ministerial students 


ministry should be looked after, encouraged, endowed and 


questions the struggle that most 


have to make to win through their college 


courses, to say nothing of those graduate studies that are now more 
servant of Jesus. [f 


takes constant self-sacrifice on the part of a young man who is not 


than ever indispensable to the success of the 


endowed with a plentiful degree of this world’s goods to secure for 
himself the training he knows his work will demand. 

Therefore there has arisen in the church the feeling that min- 
isterial students must be provided with funds, scholarships, gratui- 
ties, gifts, and tuitions, never thought of in the case of 
students preparing for other types of work. 


which are 
We seriously questio~ 
whether this old plan of endowing ministerial education is not 
serious handicap to the effectiveness of the individual and th 
standing of the group in the We are 
ministerial students are not strong enoug’ 
gifts. W 
re only concerned to point out the serious detriment wrought in 
the cases of many, and the unquestioned resentment of other types 
of students against the entire system of gratuities for preachers. 
There was a time when the preacher was treated as an object of 


entire minds of observers. 


not saying that many 


to resist the insidious and enervating effects of such 


ar 


charity by the entire community. His salary was low and his 
service was community service, so everybody took a hand in his 
Support. The shoe-maker provided him with shoes, the grocer 


furnished some of his provisions without expense, the clothier 
reduced the price of his garments, and the stage coach driver 

halked his hat in token that he was a free passenger. This was 
in a day when the local church could not very well pay a reasonable 
Stipend, and everybody took his share in the effort to make up a 
living for the spiritual father of the place. 

Conditions have radically changed today. When the minister 
consents to accept gratuities it is at the cost of manhood and 


It is a fortunate thing that half-fare permits, and worse 
railroads have been abandoned in the case 


standing. 
still, 
of ministers. 


free travel, on the 


It seemed a very small and not unreasonable thing 


to grant a minister reduction of fare in his railroad travel, con- 
sidering the service he rendered the community. But it was per- 


fectly evident to the thoughtful that the community itself had to 
make up the cost of this reduction to a particular class, and it 
that it better that all share in the 
reduction than that it should be limited to the favored few. Today 


finally decided was should 
that it accepts favors denied to 
To be 


prices paid for com- 


this reproach against the ministry, 
other people, has largely passed away. sure there are 
ministers who still expect reductions on the 
modities, but their number is decreasing, and happily decreasing, 
annually. 

Is not the same principle true as applied to ministerial education? 
Is there any reason why a ministerial student should receive free 
tuition, scholarships, and gifts, when students preparing for teaching 
or any other life work are compelled to pay the full price in every 
instance? The principle of the fellowship, where a student who is 
worthy of the honor performs actual service in compensation for 
money voted him to prosecute his studies, is above criticism. But this 
is a very different principle from that of the gratuities with which 
some theological seminaries and divinity schools go out into the 
field to buy students to pursue their courses. It is no reflection on 
the strong men who are working under these handicaps to say 
that some considerable section of the ministerial student body of 
the present time has been induced to take up that work through 
the inducements offered by theological schools, and will either turn 
away from the ministry after the educational work is completed, or 
will contribute permanently a secondary type of service to the work 
of the church. 

It is our definite conviction that all gratuities to ministerial 
students which cannot be justified on the basis of exacting work 
performed, precisely as with the fellowships granted to all other 
students, should be abolished, and that the ministry would instantly 
We know all the 
arguments that are used in support of the gratuity system, but we 
believe that they 
the ministry today presents. The work of a servant of Jesus Christ 
is not greatly it has many 
hardships; it calls for definite and persistent self-sacrifice. But in 
these its strongest appeal to the 
heroic and purposeful young men of the present day. 

Why is men are 


ready to volunteer for the life-long hardships and self-denials of the 


show the advantageous effects of such a change. 
are more than overborne by the conditions which 


is not an easy one. It remunerated; 


facts lies its chief value and 


it that many of the strongest of our young 


foreign fields, while they turn away from what seems to them the 
easy home? It is 
because the heroic note of self-denial is not sufficiently struck in 
the appeal which the ministry makes to the young manhood of our 
day. There is as much chivalry in the spirit of the youth of the 
twentieth century as was to be found in the Round Table of King 
Arthur, and those callings that promise high and purposeful adven- 
ture win the regard of young men of heroic type. Why should not 
the ministry make this appeal? It can only do so when it disen- 


comparatively activities of the ministry at 


gages itself from the semblance of hesitancy, timidity, disinclination 
and dread of hardship, and accepts with high courage the splendid 
and self-sacrificing work for which the cross of Christ must ever 
stand. 
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In Congress Assembled 


“My only criticism of this Congress is that there is such a fine 
Christian spirit here that we seem not to be able to get up a live 
discussion. Won't somebody please start something!” These were 
the half-impatient, half-humorous words with which Acting-President 
Allan B. Philputt tried to spur the delegates at the Bloomington 
Congress to fill up the time assigned in the program to “general 
discussion.” 

But he said this before Errett Gates had read his paper on “The 
Increasing Faith of Present Day Religious Thought,” a good share 
of which we are giving our readers in this issue of The Christian 
Century. With the presentation of this paper everybody wanted 
to talk. 

The lack of talk in the other sessions, however, must not be taken 
as a measure of interest manifested in the congress. It was a 
deeply interesting program. Rarely, if ever, has so high a level 
been maintained by all the lecturers and reviewers as in this 
Eleventh Annual Congress. From the opening session when Pro- 
fessor E. S. Ames of Chicago spoke on “Education and Initiative” to 
the closing session when President R. H. Crossfield of Transylvania 
University spoke on “The Educational Problem of the Disciples” 
there was hardly a dull moment. 


The Kirkwood Avenue Church of Bloomington, Ind., was host to 
the Congress. This is one of the best churches in Indiana or any 
state. With twelve hundred members they find their chief glory 
not in their numerical strength, but in the character of their ideals 
and the quality of their service. Fourteen years of pastoral leader- 
ship by the sweet-spirited Rev. T. J. Clark put the church into 
helpful relationship with every civie and moral interest of the 
community. With the coming of Rev. J. C. Todd a year and a half 
ago, the conservation of the ideals of his predecessor was assured, 
and new paths of progress opened up. Mr. Todd’s people charac- 
terize him laconically. “He’s just genuine,” they say. And that is 
the way he impressed the “congressional” visitors. Unassuming, 


unselfish, thoughtful, easily approached—he gets his work done 
noiselessly. Through his teaching style he is drawing from 250 to 300 
students of the state university to the services constantly and com- 
mending Christ’s gospel to them in terms of their own life and 
thought. 

* . * 

It was somewhat regrettable that the Congress came during the 
Spring recess in the university. The visitors would have greatly 
enjoyed attending assembly sessions of the students, and, no doubt, 
certain papers on the Congress program would have drawn many 
students had they been in town. Our contact with the university 
was made through Professor E. H. Lindley, who read a paper at 
the Congress and attended most of the sessions, occasionally taking 
part in the general discussion. Professor Lindley is head of the 
department of Philosophy and Psychology. He read a paper on 
“The Psychology of the New Thought Movement.” It was pro- 
nounced by members of the Congress one of the most lucid state- 
ments they had ever heard. The various types of so-called “New 
Thought” were examined in a survey of the whole field. Its 
pervasive influence through organization and through current litera- 
ture was traced. The speaker held that the phenomena of healing 
common to the various cults were traceable to a common psycho- 
logical principle—the law of suggestion. How this principle operates 
in mental life was described by means of vivid illustration. Pro- 
fessor Lindley developed a point of view from which such cults 
as Christian Science may be sympathetically regarded for the good 
that is in them, while their inevitable mischief in social and spiritual 
life is laid bare. 


We are a little ahead of our story of the Congress, however, for 
Professor Lindley’s address came on Wednesday evening, while the 
program opened on Tuesday evening. Following Mr. Batman’s ad- 
dress of weleome, which was responded to by President A. McLean, of 
the Foreign Society, in his characteristic fashion, the opening paper 
was presented by Professor E. S. Ames of the University of Chicago. 
“Theological Education and Initiative” was his theme. He pleaded 
for greater freedom of experimentation in the ministry. Science and 
practical enterprise must justify themselves by repeated experiment 
and re-examination. Why should the minister and the church be 
shut up to traditional and accepted dogmas and methods? “Could not 
the minister be more vital and important if he claimed less and took 
his place on the humbler level at the side of the scientist and the 
practical man? Sunday-school work especially in the sphere of the 
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so-called teacher-training and adult Bible class work is a kind of 
patent process for the wide and easy diffusion of the more obvious 
and least significant facts of Biblical history. It affords a semblance 
of mental activity engaged upon religious matters, but it may leave 
one as remote from the great spiritual forces of religion as do the 
revolving prayer wheels of the Buddhist monks. Another device for 
the diffusion of uncritical ideas and unorganized emotion is the 
modern revival. Every one would agree that the successful evan- 
gelist has plenty of second rate initiative and audacity, but none 
suspects him of exercising any freedom of thought or any construe. 
tive power in reference to the fundamental concerns. Evangelism, 
like the press of color, takes the quick way of numbers and does not 
trouble about ideas or logic.” 
o . o 

Wednesday forenoon proved a rich occasion. “Primitive Chris- 
tianity and Christian Union” was the theme discussed by Rev. Alva 
W. Taylor, editor of the Social Survey department of The Christian 
Century. Mr. Taylor’s paper was a distinct contribution to that 
rich literature of the Disciples of Christ on the primitive church. 
The abiding impression left by his paper is that the essential element 
in primitive Christianity is the mind of Christ—not a particular 
form of organization nor a particular formula of belief. State- 
ments of faith will change as man grows. Changing social conditions 
will call for new machinery on the part of the church. But the 
constant element in Christianity is the mind of Christ, which is the 
spirit of loving service. 

Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, of Bloomington, IIl., read a review of 
Mr. Taylor’s paper that was a literary gem. This session revealed 
the growing sense among leaders of the Disciples that, after all, the 
unity of God’s people will not be accomplished along lines of creedal 
agreement or correctness of organization, but along the line of 
Christlike service. When the church awakes to the immensity of its 
human problem it will quickly settle its technical differences on the 
basis of practical effectiveness in doing Christ’s work. 


* . * 


The session of Wednesday afternoon brought forward a paper by 
Rev. W. 8S. Lockhart, of Fayetteville, Ark., and its review by Rev. 
O. W. Lawrence of Decatur, Ill., on the subject, “The Church and 
Men.” Messrs. Macfarlane and Shellenberger of the Brotherhood 
officiary had conducted on the preceding Monday evening a men’s 
meeting for the Bloomington church men. So there was electricity 
in the air when this session of the Congress opened. Mr. Lockhart 
diagramed the complex problem of the modern church, giving evi- 
dence of strong social sympathies. Mr. Lawrence discussed the 
practical problems of the new Brotherhood movement, and released 
a cyclone in Secretary Macfarlane when he asserted that the Brother- 
hood lacked “definiteness.” Mr. Macfarlane and others replied to 
this assertion by citing the definite purport of the national constitu- 
tion, together with testimony of the definite things undertaken and 
accomplished by local Brotherhoods. Finally Mr. Lawrence arose 
and made it clear that the definiteness which he said was lacking 
in the Brotherhood movement was a definiteness of ideal, not of 


task. There are many definite enough tasks for the Brotherhood, ° 


but as yet there has not been formulated a definite idea big enough 
to serve as a constant motive for the men of the churches. Dead 
Brotherhoods are scattered throughout the churches, Mr. Lawrence 
said, and it must be our purpose to avoid the multiplication of 
Brotherhoods which do not have in them adequate spiritual motive. 
With the work that the officers are doing Mr. Lawrence declared 
himself in complete accord. Their problem is big. Precedents are 
few. Room must be allowed for experiment. 


* * 7 


Next day, Thursday, Dr. Gates read his paper. It provoked such 
a discussion as made the face of Chairman Philputt beam with 
satisfaction. “This is a Congress now,” he said. Dr. W. T. Moore 
had arrived, and the chairman characterized him as a Congress all by 
himself! He and Rev. W. L. Hayden contended that Dr. Gates’ so- 
called Modern Thought was centuries old, and had been refuted long 
ago. The reviewer of the paper, Rev. H. A. Denton, and the first 
speaker in the general discussion, Rev. J. M. Rudy, assumed that 
the paper denied the miracles and preached Pantheism, and both 
based their criticisms upon these assumptions. Others took part, 
speaking on the conception of God developed in the paper. We are 
glad to be able to give so large a portion of this paper to our readers 
this week and will take pleasure in extending the discussion beyond 
the circle of these who attended the Congress. If a reader of Dr. 
Gates’ address is moved to say anything for or against, he may 
have the use of The Christian Century’s weekly Congress, “Our 
Readers’ Opinions” page. 
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“The Unification of our Missionary Interests” was discussed Thurs- 
day afternoon after an introduction of the subject by Chairman 
Philputt. Three alternative plans were proposea, (1) The merging 
of all our national organizations into one. (2) The merging of 
these organizations into two, with our entire set of Home interests 
in one and our entire set of Foreign interests in the other. (3) The 
merging of our organizations into three—Home, Foreign and Chris- 
tian Woman’s Board of Missions. We have not space to give a report 
in detail of either this “open parliament” or that on “The Brother- 
hood Publication Society,” which was led by W. R. Warren, man- 
aging editor of the Christian-Evangelist. It must suffice to say that 
the consensus of opinion seemed to be concerning the first, that 
either unification or reduction to some simpler system of organiza- 
tion is both desirable and inevitable; and concerning the second, that 
the only vital thing the brotherhood will ask is that the paper shall 


really represent the brotherhood. 
. * a 


“The Disciples and the Educational Problem,” a paper by President ; 


R. H. Crossfield, of Transylvania University, was a thoughtful and 
thorough organizing of the facts of our educational history in com- 
parison with other religious bodies, and a comparison of denomina- 
tional schools with non-denominational schools. An _ interesting 
discussion followed in which the plea of Mr. Crossfield was reinforced 
by speakers from the floor. 

The report of the joint committee on the union of Baptist and 
Disciples’ congresses reported favorably to the proposal to unite 
biennially. It seemed to be taken for granted by the delegates that 
there is an inevitable trend toward the union of Baptists and 
Disciples, and everywhere there was shown a disposition to do 
anything possible to promote it. 

The officers chosen for the Disciples’ Congress two years hence 
are: President, Rev. C. H. Winders, Indianapolis; Vice Presidents, 
Pres. R. H. Crossfield, Lexington, Prof. Elsworth Faris, Waco, Tex., 
and Rev. B. A. Abbott, Baltimore; Secretary, Rev. J. C. Todd, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

The Congress is serving its place among the Disciples of Christ. 
It furnishes a free forum within which growing opinion may be 
tested as steel with steel. It is developing a spirit of tolerance and 
fairness among us that keeps us open constantly to the enrichment 
of all new truth which is ever breaking from the word of God. 


Passages in the Psalms that Have Helped You 


There are devout souls that make little use of the psalms but it 
ean hardly be said that a disciple of Jesus is enjoying all his priv- 
ileges if he does not frequently turn to the psalms for guidance in 
worship and for inspiration to holy living. The psalms help us to feel 
the need of God and they give assurance that God can be found 
They reflect the glory of the heavens and the 
In them the lonely exile cries out to God 


by the pure in heart. 
beauty of the earth. 
and the man of faith mocks at the evil intentions of the mighty. 
A passionate patriotism breathes through them. The sinner makes 
full acknowledgment of his guilt and the forgiven soul expresses 
gratitude for divine merey. Joy and sorrow mingle in the psalms. 
Every mood of the soul is met by some word of this ancient book 
of worship. 

third psalm the frailty of man aand the 
It is one of the many 


In the one hundred and 
never failing kindness of God are contrasted. 
passages of scripture in which the brevity and pathos of human life 
There is a 
dignity in the shorrt life of man becanse it is under the tender care 
of God. Faith in the mercy that is from everlasting to everlasting 


are celebrated. “He remembereth that we are dust.” 


takes away the bitterness of death and reconciles man to his fate. 

The theme of psalm 104 is the activity of Jehovah in creation 
and in providence. Every 
living thing depends upon him for the satisfaction of its wants. The 
inventiveness of the modern man causes him to forget at times his 


The universe as we see it is his creation. 


dependence upon God. He is prone to imagine that by his great 
He gets a little 
more of nature’s bounty than the ancient man was able to get but 
he is not thereby rendered independent of nature. If he thinks he is, 
he ought to go to school to the Hebrew singers. They were nearer 
to the heart of things than the glib descriptions of popular science 
bring the modern man who thinks nothing was known in the former 
days. 


wisdom he is the author of his own prosperity. 


“Q Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all: 
The earth is full of thy riches.” 





Ps. 119:9-16. 


Midweek Service, April 13. 
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Chicago Grog Sellers Testified 


At the last moment the Chicago grog sellers succeeded in having 
the Anti-Saloon petition thrown out. Just what the Local Option 
forces will do is not decided at the time of this writing, but they 
will either resort to court action in an effort to compel the election 
commissioners to allow the vote, or will immediately begin a cam- 
paign for a vote at the next election. 

The petition contained 74,026 names. This 
signatures than was required on the petition. The saloonists 
claimed that fully one-half of them were not legal. The election 
commissioners sustained their claim in regard to 26,128 of the 
names and marked 3,620 others as “doubtful.” If such a condition 
were found to exist in regard to a petition that had been circulated 
the public would not be at all surprised and 
conclude that it was a characteristic piece of 
But when the temperance people are so defeated 
that there has either been a faulty law or a 


was 10,500 more 


by saloon interests 
would immediately 
liquor crookedness. 
the public suspects 
faulty ruling under the law. 

What disfranchised these thousands from the right of petition on 
a legal matter? The ruling of the election commissioners that a 
“registered voter” must be a voter who is registered in the precinct 
in which he lives at the time he signed. This means that every 
qualified voter who moved across a precinct line in the annual 
May change of flats is not a qualified petitioner. “Registered voter,” 
then, does not necessarily mean qualified voter. The fact that 
there has been no chance to register does not remove this fictitious 
disability, and the man who has a right to vote on a question has 
not the right to ask for the right to cast a vote on it. If it isa 
lawful ruling it is manifestly not a common sense one, and the 
dictum that that interpretation of the law should obtain which 
is most nearly the dictate of common sense and equity does not 
obtain. 

Many jokers signed the petition, but not thousands. Some sig- 
natures would be found that were not yet qualified from the fact 
that they never had registered in the city, though their first ballot 
could be cast in April. A few forgot and signed twice. But all 
these were not enough to invalidate the petition. It was invalidated 
by the ruling that a “registered voter” was not a voter who was 
registered, but one who had not moved into another precinct since 
he registered. This technicality saved the grog sellers from seeing 
the vote taken and they heaved a great sigh of relief. 

The Anti-Saloon forces have not lost anything. The frenzied 
efforts of the barkeeps to prevent a vote show how much they 
feared it. They feared it not because they expected to be defeated 
at this election and compelled to close their saloons, but because of 
the moral effects of the great vote they felt sure would be registered 
against them. Their action has given the lie to their earlier pro- 
fessions that they weleomed a vote because their majority would be 
so great that the question would be closed up once and forever. 
Their terror has shown the power of the Anti-Saloon element. Their 
action has cause thousands who were mildly against the idea of 
closing all the saloons in the city to be disgusted at their cowardice. 
It has cost the brewers an immense amount of money and cheered 
the Local Option hosts to a mightier battle. ; 

If only the whole moral force of the campaign can now be turned 
to the more politic effort of electing a legislature that will pass a 
county unit and residential option bill and thus allow the country 
counties to do as they have done in Ohio and Indiana, and the 
residential districts of the greater cities to wipe out the saloon, the 
victory will be colossal. It will be a much greater victory than to 
attempt to close all the saloons in Chicago before there is sufficient 
sentiment to properly enforce the law. 


What Are the Actual Catholic Figures? 


Our census gives the Catholics a total count of, in round numbers, 
12,000,000. One statement is that the Director of Census deducted 
15 per cent from their total to offset the number, under nine years 
of age, who have never taken communion. To put them on the 
basis of a fair consideration with Protestants, the percentage would 
have to be more than doubled, and the age of nine raised to that 
of twelve or thirteen. It is a better estimate to say that most 
‘illren of twelve and under are counted ineligible to church mem- 
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bership. This, putting the Catholic total on the basis of a fair 
comparison with Protestants, would leave them only 9,000,000 
members. If, then, the lines of voluntary professions were drawn 
as the Protestants draw them and only those counted who had a 
voluntary church membership or who would take one if they 
were compelled to face the same test as Protestants do, the numbers 
would be again greatly reduced. 

In the general sense, there are about 13,000,000 Catholics in the 
country. Thus, if we have a population of 95,000,000, there are at 
least 80,000,000 who are Protestants in the same sense that the 
13,000,000 are Catholics. But only 21,000,000 are assigned as 
Protestants. By the same method of accounting the Protestants 
would be given 68,000,000, and there is little doubt that a very 
large proportion of the nominal Protestant population goes to 
church about as often, contributes to the churches in some slight way 
at some time each year, and is about as genuinely Protestant as 
the great numbers of nominal Catholics are genuinely Catholic. The 
difference is that every Catholic born in the church is counted by the 
church without regard to his morality or his fealty to the church, 
while only those Protestants are enumerated who make open pro- 
fession of their fealty to the organization and whose morality is 


approved by some church organization. 


Protestant and Catholic Comparisons 

It is often said that the Catholics set Protestants a good example 
in the matter of church attendance. The Catholics have one priest 
to every 600 members, the Protestants one minister to every 145 
of their members. The Catholics have one church to every 1,000 
members and the Protestants one to every 100 members. In the 
great cities the Catholics will have but one church to an average of 
from 4,000 to 5,000 members, while the Protestants will have one 
for from every 200 to 300. It will thus be seen why the former 
can fill their edifices for several masses on a Sunday, while the 
latter have seats to spare at most of their services. Whatever 
success there is in Catholic over Protestant church attendance is the 
success of unity over division. The Protestant minister perhaps 
eares for half as many souls on the average as the Catholic priest, 
for he does much for those nominal Protestants who send their 
children to his Sunday-school and attend his services intermittently, 
and the rest of his energy he wastes in duplicating the effort of 
his fellow pastor of a competing denomination in the same vicinity. 


More Men in the Churches 


The wail that men pay so little attention to the church is 
perhaps more the sign of an awakening and of a determined effort 
to bring men to church than it is of the fact that fewer men are 
interested than at former times. The estimates of the census 
show that of actual membership in the churches, forty-three out 
of every 100 are-men. 

The Congregationalists have been working at the problem and 
are increasing the proportion in their denomination. They say that 
up to 1890 only one-third of their membership were men. In the 
past year the increase has been more rapid than in the seven pre- 
ceding years, and the men now number a total of 16,725 more than 
the old time one-third out of a total membership of 720,000. 

The Catholics claim a larger proportion of men than do the 
Protestants. It is doubtful if they could lay just claim to as 
large a proportion if their members were reckoned, as are those 
of the Protestant bodies, by the number whose profession is indicated 
by a personal and purely voluntary moral test. Women greatly 
predominate at the confessionals. The most nominal Catholic will 
go to mass at least once a year when he lives among Catholic 
neighbors. It is quite as much by the constraint of custom as by 
volition and the priests exhort them to come to confession, bewailing 
their negligence just as Protestant pastors speak of the neglect of 
the church by men. 

Many good men do not unite actively with churches. They con- 
tribute to charity and many other philanthropic causes that were 
once church cares, but are today functions of government or of 
public societies regardless of religious affiliation. Because the 
church is divided into sects she has lost many of her birth-rights, 
among them the privilege of administering public charity. 


What Proportion Are Unchurched? 


The total number given in the enumeration of church members 
is 33,000,000. If the total population has increased at the same 
ratio in the past ten years as in former decades, there are today 
about 95,000,000 people in the United States. One-fourth of these 
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must be deducted as not eligible to church membership because of 
youth. This would leave but little over 71,000,000 eligible. If we 
put the Catholics in at 9,000,000, the actual number of church mem- 
bers would be 30,000,000, or more than 42 per cent of all. If the 
total population should be found to be only 90,000,000, then the 
percentage is raised to 45 per cent. 

The question may well be asked about the quality of the member- 
ship of this 30,000,000. How many of them are merely nominal and 
really do little more for the church or live no more righteously 
than do a great number of those who claim no church membership. 
Such a test would doubtless apply to more than one-half the Catholic 
adult membership and to at least one-third of that claimed by the 
Protestant communions. In other words, if the church were to claim 
its membership on the Catholic basis of birth and nominal adherence 
to its tenets, the largest part of the entire population would be 
counted. If it were to apply strictly the canons of what Protestant 
membership ought to imply, the numbers would be cut at least 
one-third. 

It is quite the custom for missionary workers to deduct the total 
number of actual Protestant church members from the total popula- 
tion and speak of the remainder as uncared for religiously. They 
will even count the five or six chief evangelical denominations only 
and dump all minor communions with Catholics and infants and 
even the children in their own families and Sunday-schools into the 
total of the “unchurched.” It would be a good rule to at least 
deduct infants under four and add the enrollment in the Sunday- 
schools to the church membership before making the subtraction. 


Was Cannonism Defeated? 


Few have mourned the fall given Uncle Joe. Yet, unless much more 
is done, we have not unhorsed the grim old man. He fought like 
an old tiger until defeated and is not out of the fight yet by any 
means. He knows the resisting power of party fealty and counts 
upon it to win for his methods in the end. There are some real 
“insurgents” who voted to depose him, but the “near insurgents,” 
those who listened tremblingly to the rumble from the home districts, 
and those who are at heart against the system, but who dread to 
break the party bonds of regularity, joined with the compromise 
faction of the “regulars” and kept the old man in his chair. 


But even the deposition of Cannon is not the main thing to be 
achieved. Cannonism is not a thing of Cannon alone. It is the 
name fittingly applied to that species of partisan rule that comes 
to any party long and successfully in power. Uncle Joe gives it 
name in our time simply because fate has made him the head and 
mouthpiece of the thing. He has carried it into our governmental 
methods further than it has ever been done before, but he has not 
done it alone. He has done it as the acute and bold leader of a 
partisanship that has been unusually favored with long and powerful 
domination. If Cannon were deposed the situation would only be 
less aggravating in the measure that a less dominant individuality 
was put in his place. The system would still be in vogue and it is 
the system more than the Speaker that is at fault. 

Was Cannonism defeated? It can scarcely be so affirmed. It does 
not break up the system to either leave the Speaker off the Rules 
Committee, or deprive him of the right to appoint it. That com- 
mittee has just the same power it had before and can do just what 
the former committee did, if it so chooses. The same power that 
made and keeps Cannon Speaker can make and keep the new com- 
mittee of the same kind. No power of the committee has been 
changed. The only thing done was to remove Uncle Joe from it 
and change the method of selection. He still has power to appoint 
all other committees, and that is too great a power. 


I have been driven many times to my knees by the overwhelming 
conviction that I had nowhere else to go.—Abraham Lincoln. 

No amount of effort to save the world can make up for failure 
to sacrifice for the salvation of your own little world—Henry 
F. Cope. 

As the morning sun brushes the darkness from the world, grant 
us today to brush aside the shadows from some unhappy heart.— 
Stevenson. 

Teach us the strength that cannot seek 
By deed or thought to hurt the weak. 


—Kipling. 
Some people take their pleasures as if God begrudged them. 
But look at the apple trees, with a hundred blossoms to one pos- 
sible apple! How extravagantly fond is God of all sweet and 
beautiful things!—Wiliam E. Barton. 
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The Rural Church in America 


A Study of the Church’s Great Opportunity 


The condition of rural life in America is 
attracting attention as never before. Our 
papers and magazines are replete with infor- 
mation concerning dry farming, irrigation 
projects, and the wheat fields of the great 
northwest. We read of the prosperous 
farmer with his telephone and automobile, 
who sends his son away to an agricultural 
college; we follow with interest the work 
of the country life commission, appointed by 
former president Roosevelt; we discover that 
land shows and stock exhibits are common 
occurrences. 

And as we note these signs, which indi- 
cate an awakening people, it is with chagrin 
that we discover the apparent inertitude of 
the country church. The farmer, disdaining 
the use of an antiquated plow, is content for 
the church to use the worn out implements 
of a preceding generation. His children must 
receive instruction in schools and colleges of 
high rank, where they sit at the feet of 


trained and efficient teachers; yet in the 
rural Sunday school they are taught but 
little of the fundamentals of pedagogy. 


Training and organized adult classes are rare; 
missions, home and foreign, are neglected. 

Who is to blame for this condition? It 
may be the city man, who, because of his 
absorption in his own problem, has neither 
the time nor the inclination to attempt the 
betterment of rural conditions. It may be 
the country man, who, becoming so engrossed 
in the erection of new barns and the installa- 
tion of better equipment, has for a season 
neglected the interests of the kingdom. But 
whoever may be to blame, it is evident that 
this question is of vital import and merits 
the earnest consideration of every one— 
whether he be citizen of “no mean city” or 
an inhabitant of a country town. 

Exodus from Country to City. 

Probably we can best determine the im- 
portance of this subject by a brief review of 
a much discussed topic, which deals with the 
exodus from the country to the city. Those 
on the affirmative side of the question pre- 
sent plausible arguments and bring to light 
many facts worthy of our close scrutiny. 
The population of America a century and a 
half ago was largely rural; in fact, over 93 
per cent of the population of the colonies 
lived in the country. John Fiske states that 
when Jefferson entered William and Mary’s 
College in 1760—but a lad of seventeen—that 
he had never seen as many as a dozen houses 
grouped. And the condition a half century 
later was but little changed. For in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century when Vir- 
ginia possessed one-sixth of the population 
of the United States, her largest cities were 
Norfolk, with 6,926, and Richmond, with 
In the entire north there were but six 
cities that had a population of over 8,000. 
3ut the passing of another hundred years 
shows a marked change, for at the beginning 
of the twentieth century there were in the 
United States 517 cities having more than 
8,000 inhabitants. The cities of Maine, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Maryland and Illinois in the decade pre- 
ceding the year 1890 gained 2,509,00, while 
the country lost 200,000 of its population. 
In the year 1880 the committee on agriculture 
and immigration for New Hampshire reported 
1,442 vacant and abandoned farms; while the 
ninth annual report of the bureau of labor 
statistics for Michigan shows that in the 
above mentioned state there were 7,419 less 


5,737. 





By Vaughan Dabney 


farms inhabited in 1890 than a decade previ- 
ous. In brief, out of forty states of 25,746 
townships, 10,003 lost in population during 
the years intervening between 1880-1890. 
And the affirmatives, besides calling our at- 
tention to the fact that the last census shows 
two-fifths of our population are inhabitants 
of our large towns and cities, predict that 
when the report of the next census is made, 
about one-half of the people will be urban 
inhabitants. 

Granting that these arguments are true, 
and agreeing to their prediction that ere long 
one half of our population can be found in 
our towns of over 8,000, it causes one to feel 
all the more anxious concerning the efficacy 
of the country church. It is to the advan- 
tage of the city resident that a clean type 
of manhood should reside in his midst. Men, 
moral men, child-like in their faith, untiring 
in their zeal and patience, have ever ad- 
vanced the best interests of the cities. Yet 
they are all too few; and woe to our urban 
life if the incoming thousands have lost their 
faith in God, and forgotten their obligations 
to their fellow man! The rural church has 
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an excellent opportunity to demonstrate her 
usefulness to the world, and prove her right 
to an existence by furnishing to the urban 
inhabitants a splendid type manhood, 
which would fight with vigor for the speedy 
rectifying of existing evils. But at the pres- 
ent time it seems as though such an oppor- 
tunity has not been grasped. Those familiar 
with the true state of affairs in the city, tell 
us that one of the most discouraging features 
of a city pastorate is the lack of interest the 
new inhabitant shows church work. He 
becomes lost in the throng, and his indiffer- 
ence to things spiritual causes him to seldom 
gravitate toward the house of the Lord. 
But the champions on the negative side of 
the question present equally convincing 
proofs. They admit that the cities are grow- 
ing but point to their evident congestion and 
predict a speedy exodus. With the construc- 
tion of interurban lines and the introduction 
of the telephone the farm makes no lone- 
some home. W. L. Anderson, in his book, 
“The Country Church,” says that while the 
population of the United }:tates fell from 


of 


in 





96.6 per cent in 1790 to 66.9 per cent in 1900, 
it was because of rapid multiplication. On 
reading further we note that during the six 
decades preceding the year 1890 the increase 
of our population by reproduction varies 
from 14 per cent to 28 per cent. If Massa- 
chusetts had not received a single immigrant 
since 1830 and could have kept her people, 
at the beginning of the twentieth century 
she would have had only 225,000 people less 
than the statistics show. Under the same 
conditions, Connecticut would have passed 
her actual figures and had at least 222,000 in 
addition. New Hampshire could have reached 
her population and with her surplus of 500,- 


000 have filled a Boston where Portsmouth 
now stands. In the words of the author, 
“If a Chinese wall had been built around 


New England, and no one escaped and their 
population grew, they could have provided 
for all the cities and furnished to Newport 
1,500,000 people.” The negatives claim that 
it is time for the pendulum to swing in the 
other direction, and consequently they proph- 
esy a rush to the rural life. 
Strategic Position of Country Church. 

Now if those on the negative side are cor- 
rect, and if in the near future a great throng 
will pour into the country districts, the con- 
dition of the country church is still a matter 
of great importance. For in her present con- 
dition, with preaching once or twice a month 
and manifest laxity in regard to systematic 
work, the church could hardly care for the 
increased population in an efficient manner. 
Our opinions relative to this question of an 
exodus from country to city may differ, but 
we certainly agree that the position occupied 
by the country church is a strategic one. 

What is the condition of the average rural 
chureh. First let us notice the building—its 
appearance and construction. We know of a 
few handsome country churches; quite a 
number present an inviting appearance, but 
were it possible to strike an average we have 
our doubts about the cheerful aspect of the 
mean. From personal observation in many 
states of the union, and from an examination 
of photographs of rural houses of worship in 
several denominations, we conclude that the 
appearance of this average building would 
not be especially inviting. 1t would suffer 
in a comparison with the neat and attractive 
publie school. And as to its construction, 
every one is aware of the unfitness of the 
building for efficient work. As yet the rural 
mind has not conceived of the church building 
as a useful work shop. In this stracture of 
one large room, we find no separate class 
rooms; sections are not even curtained off; 
pandemonium reigns while the lesson is being 
taught. 

But what of rural spiritual life? Are most 
of the inhabitants church members, and do 
they attend regularly? We hear much of the 
fidelity of the rural communicant. We say 
that the ringing of the church bell always 
summons a crowd. But an examination of, 
facts tends to upset any such theories. Judg- 
ing from statistics we must conclude that 
the country membership is small and interest 
on the wane. The Evangelical Alliance in the 
summer of 1890 investigated this matter in 
New England, and unearthed facts which 
caused no little surprise and dismay. They 
found from one fourth to one tenth of the 
population in the small towns and country 
districts at church on a pleasant Sunday. 
Less than 50 per cent said they were church 
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members or attendants. In fifteen villages 


of about 2,000 population, only 23 per cent 
were church members. They found the 
services uninteresting and enthusiasm on the 
wane. It is a difficult matter to obtain accur- 
ate statistics from the various religious 
bodies relative to our theme, and we must 
be content with general statements. In the 
minutes of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian church in the United States for 
1909 we find expressions which may safely 
be said to indicate the true condition in the 
various denominations. We read that “about 
a year ago the attention of the committee 
was called to the possibilities of a simul- 
taneous reviva] in rural communities. Em- 
phasis was laid upon the fact that most 
churches in rural districts have lost heavils 
in the past two years.” And it is fitting 
that the Disciples should take their condi- 
tion more seriously. We are often too opti- 
mistic about our marvelous growth. One of 
our leading educators recently said, “Right 
now we are probably losing at the rear of 
the procession as fast aS we are gaining at 
the front. While we are planting new 
churches, old churches are dying; while we 
are strengthening our stronger churches, our 
smaller churches ‘are growing weaker.” And 
again, in the report of our Centennial secre- 
tary we find these statements: “Many of our 
country churches in all states are actually 
losing in membership and in many instances 
are ceasing to exist.” It is evident then that 
the condition of rural spiritual life, if meas- 
ured by the strength of the church, is far 
from satisfactory. 
Bitter Spirit of Sectarianism. 

But there must be causes for these effects, 
and what are they? In the first place there 
is the bitter spirit of sectarianism so preva- 
lent in rural communities. Federation is un- 
known, and any effort which tends toward 
the union of forces is chilled by the frost 
of indifference. One writer displays the true 
condition of affairs when he tersely says: 
“The churches have chosen to die in inde- 
pendence, rather than yield to a prudent 
consolidation. But the churches of Massa- 
chusetts are making an attempt to eliminate 
this cause. They have chosen an inter-de- 
nominational committee, and urged them to 
rectify such an apparent evil. This commit- 
tee has divided the rural churches into three 
groups. There is the strong church, which 
is a help to the community. This is allowed 
to develop unhindered. There is the weak 
church, which is given material aid. There 
is the superfluous church, which is eradicated. 
Of course such attempts are by no means 
entirely successful, for they are not heartily 
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received by all. 
Yet they are 
indications that 
the churches in 
that state are 
not ignoring 
their  weak- 
nesses, and are 
trying to bring 
about a _ better 
condition of 
Would 
that every state 
would make 
just such an 


things. 


attempt! 
Again, in- 
dividualism so 
rampant in the 
country hamp- 
ers the prog- 
ress of the 
church. It de- 
stroys the co- 
‘% WEST VIRGINIA. hesion essential! 
to a 
directed organization; it causes the church to 


well- 


become self centered. And because of its 
presence it is a difficult matter to carry out 
successfully a systematic program with a 
unity of forces. To overcome such a con- 
dition is no child’s play. Individualism 
thrives when a more advanced state of agri- 
culture prevails. Few farmers’ clubs exist; 
sociological agencies are unknown. And yet 
the church to be true to her mission, must 
grapple with this problem; and her ministers 
and laymen should welcome any suggestions 
made by students of rural life. The sugges- 
tion of President Butterfield of the A. and M 
College of Masschusetts is worthy of note. He 
tells us that only by a slow process of edu- 
cation can this cause be eradicated, and that 
it is the duty of the church to begin now 
to create public sentiment against individ- 
ualism. 
Country Church’s Civic Function. 

Then the rural church fails to realize -its 
civic function. Graham Taylor indicates a 
three-fold civic function of the church in the 
smal] towns and country districts. 

(1)) To have better ideals for country 
religious life. It is evident that the standard 
set by many of our country churches (and 
city churches as well) is too low. Na dis- 
tinction is drawn between the church and the 
kingdom. To obtain salvation one must only 
be enrolled on the church book. But with 
more teaching and less preaching these false 
ideals will gradually die away. 

(2) To initiate agencies for realizing high 
ideals practically and progressively. Insti- 
tutional work 
is needed as 
much, if not 
more, in the 
country as in the 
city. Few places 
of amusement 
and recreation 
can be found in 
the country, and 
such an action on 
the part of the 
church would ac- 
complish great 
things. Sut care 
should be taken 
in choosing the 
methods to be 
emploved The 
warning of Pro- 
feeeor Railevr of 
New York is 
worth heedine 
He telle ne that 


we need countre 
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institutions developed from the country view- 
point, rather than city institutions taken to 
the country. Good reading rooms and illus- 
trated lectures on subjects of interest wil] 
be more beneficial to the rural inhabitant than 
swinging clubs and vaulting bars. 

(3) To develop the spirit of sacrifice. This 
seems to be an unknown element in the 
rural church. The farmer, unlike the city 
man, is not accustomed to the daily expendi- 
ture of money, and consequently the rural 
church does not receive his hearty financial 
support. It is a burning shame that the well 
to do farmer gives so little to the work of 
the Lord. In the southern part of this state 
there are four members in a certain church 
that are worth $100,000 each, yet together 
they give only $100 to the church work. 
And this case is by no means exceptional. 
When the ‘farmer learns to give liberally the 
future of the country church is assured. 

The Call for Leaders. 

But who is to lead the forces in this great 
campaign against the destroyers of the rural 
church life? Who will preach federation? 
Who will uplift these high ideals? Who will 
introduce institutional work? At first 
thought these questions seem superficial» But 
as we attempt to answer them we soon 
realize that we cannot find the men to lead 
the cause. But, as you say, what are our 
schools for? We have a goodly number of 
young men studying for the ministry, and 
so why be alarmed. That is true. We have 
our schools and our ministerial students, but 
how many of them are preparing to fill a 
country pulpit? How many of them are 
anxious to live in the country and pastor a 
rural flock? These are grave questions, and 
unless they are answered by the church she 
will continue to lose ground in the country 
districts. Young men are looking for the 
large city churches, and pass with scorn the 
country pastorate. It is sad to note that 
there is so great a number of old ministers in 
the country. Not that they are not able and 
godly men. Not that their wisdom and ex- 
perience counts for naught. But the country 
as well as the city has a right to demand 
the services of young men—men full of opti- 
mism, and rejoicing in the strength of youth, 
who can successfully handle the rural prob- 
lems. But who will go?—that is the ques- 
tion. One cannot be forced to take the rural 
pastorate; and if he could be forced his heart 
would not be in the work. We must have 
volunteers. Our brightest young men and 
women are volunteering to go to the foreign 
field. Why not have volunteer bands for the 
country work? This is the suggestion of 
many of our leading educators, and it should 
be acted upon by our various religious bodies 
in our land. 





A MORE MODERN TYPE OF COUNTRY CHURCH. 
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Will the rural chureh develop and wax 
stronger as the years come and go? This 
is a natural question. When a great struggle 
on, men are anxious to have some idea 
of the outcome. It is a dangerous thing to 
prophesy, but we believe that the rural 
church will triumph, and that right speedily. 
The farmer by nature is more pious than the 
city man. The leisure and solitude possessed 
by him favors mysticism, and “mysticism 
and the absence of social problems permits 
concentration upon individual relations, These 
two breed the revival fever.” We are not 
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here to discuss the results of revivals; but 
where can you find more apparent interest 
in spiritual affairs than at a country meeting? 
Rain or shine the farmer comes, over smooth 
turnpikes or in the mire of a dirt road. 
Family worship, too, is not neglected in the 
small towns and rural district, and there are 
few rural inhabitants who are really ignorant 
of the Word of God. Also the farmer is 
aware of the new methods of church work, 
and is anxious to have them applied in his 
locality. In some places modern church 
buildings are found, with the stables in the 
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rear lighted by electricity. 

And as the young men and women return 
to their rural abodes, from the colleges and 
universities, they will bring freshness and 
strength to the church life. 

So the future looks bright. Though the 
problems are difficult they are capable of so- 
lution. Rural zeal is areused; urban interest 
is excited, and soon a great step forward will 
be made. The night has been long, but the 
dawn is at hand. The laborers enter the 
harvest. The fields of waving grain fall 
before the sickle keen. 


Scholarship’s Increasing Faith 
An Interpretation and Appreciation of Modern Religious Thought 


Modern religious thought is constantly 
making its appeal to two principles: (1) 
The principle of reason, and (2) the princi- 
ple of right; the one emphasizing the intel- 
lectual, the other the moral basis of modern 
thought. It would serve the same purpose, 
and mean practically the same thing for the 
present discussion if I spoke of these two 
principles as the principle of truth and the 
principle of goodness. 

What I mean to indicate is that the mod- 
ern religious man requires that his religion 
shall satisfy his raticnal and moral nature; 
and he is not deeply concerned to make it 
conform with the authoritative religious 
standards of the past. This is how the mod- 
ern religious mind differs from the ancient; 
not that the modern is rational and moral, 
while the ancient was superstitious and im- 
moral. That may be the way it appears to 
the modern mind. But the ancient believer 
believed his religious faith to be just as 
moral and rational as the modern believer. 
They were his convictions, and he was just 
as sure of rational grounds for them. Even 
what appear to us his superstitions were 
reasonable to him, and his immoralities, 
moral. Even his subordination of reason to 
revelation, and of faith to authority was 
reasonable, and he had the best of reasons 
for it. He frequently deceived himself and 
his authorities, as when Origen asserted his 
belief in the inspiration and infallibility of 
Scripture and then practiced the allegorical 
method of interpretation upon them. The 
ancients were just as jealous of the rights 
of reason as the moderns, but it was a rea- 
son according to the light that was in them. 

Reason Always in Ascendant. 

Neither did they hesitate when there was a 
conflict between reason and revelation to set 
aside revelation in favor of reason by one 
device or another. 

We are greatly mistaken if we suppose 
that the early disciples of Jesus held their 
faith by a suppression of their reason. Jesus 
was just as reasonable to them as to us, but 
under the forms of the experience and ra- 
tional canons of the time and place. It was 
reasonable then and natural, too, that there 
should be wonders in the heavens above, and 
signs on the earth beneath; blood and fire, 
and vapour and smoke; and that young men 
should see visions, and old men should dream 
dreams. Faith looked for them, and fed on 


them. It would have despaired without 
them. As Dr. Rowland says: “In the ages 
when men believed in voices, they heard 


them; when they disbelieve in them they 
hear them as heavenly voices no more.” “A 
man who hears an unseen speaker nowadays 
does not answer, but goes to a nerve spe- 
cialist; and if we all heard voices, we should 
consider ourselves mad, but not religious.” 
There is nothing new, therefore, in the 
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appeal to reason. Men have never in any 
generation rested in an irrational faith,—a 
faith, in other words, that did not seem true 
according to the criterion of truth recog- 
nized and used by that generation. The 
criterion of religious truth in one generation 
may be visions and voices, healings and 
tongues; in another the satisfaction of the 
metaphysical intellect; in another the har- 
mony of terms in an Aristotelian category; 
in another rational clearness, and universal 
validity; in another, agreement with moral 
intuition, or religious feeling, or human 
needs. 


Paradoxical Indictment. 

How paradoxical it seems that modern re- 
ligious thought should be charged in the 
same indictment with rationalism and irra- 
tionalism. As a matter of fact it is less 
rationalistic, but not less reasonable than 
the older orthodoxy. The logic of the older 
was formal and metaphysical; that of the 
newer is real and empirical. That is why 
the older orthodoxy seems more logical. It 
is more logical; it is buttressed by a more 
imposing dialectic; it is logically answerable. 
And the modern answer to it is not a syllo- 
gism, but an insight; not a knock-down argu- 
ment, but a human experience. “One thing 
I know, that whereas I was blind, now I 
see.” 

Logic ruled the mediaeval mind; life rules 
the modern mind. Permit a single example 
of the difference between the rule of logic 
and of life. The mediaeval church reasoned 
thus: It is better for a man to lose his body 
than his soul. Heresy is poison and death to 
the soul. If the heretic is allowed to live 
and propagate his heresy, he will destroy not 
only his own soul but the souls of many 
others. It is better, therefore, to put him to 
death; for the longer he lives and the wider 
he propagates his heresy, the more souls he 
will destroy, and the greater will be the 
burden of his guilt to be atoned for in Pur- 
gatory. 

Many a good man was made an offering to 
such reasoning. It is good logic but bad life; 
praiseworthy end, but abhorrent means. The 
only answer of the modern religious mind 
to such logic is life. The whole consciousness 
of human feeling revolts against it. To the 
mediaeval mind a thing was true and right 
if it could be reasoned out satisfactorily in 
thought; to the modern mind a thing is true 
and right if it can be carried out satisfac- 
torily in experience and action. The modern 
religious man gets no satisfaction out of 
hurting one of his kind, not even for the 
sake of supposed spiritual, future benefit. 

I. The Modern Thought of God. 


The modern man believes in an imma- 


nent deity; in more and not less God. 
The change which has come over our 
thought of God has been necessitated by our 


new scientific knowledge, and our new ethical 
feeling. 

Men’s knowledge of the world has always 
been reflected in their conception of deity. 
The gods will be great or small, beneficent 
or vindictive, one or many, according as men 
understand or view the world. A new uni- 
verse will mean a new deity; and that is 
what we have in the modern age. Instead 
of the universe of caprice and disorder we 
have one now of law and order. This was 
the first step in the change. Place was 
found for God in his universe, according to 
the mediaeval mind, only where there was 
magic and miracle. Disorder, mystery, and 
catastrophe meant to him the presence of 
the divine; law, regularity, and intelligence 
of nature’s processes, meant to him the 
absence of the divine. When modern science 
reduced all to law and order, it eliminated 
God from any part in nature, and gave us 
the Deism of England, the Skepticism of 
France, and the Enlightenment of Germany. 
Orthodox theology thus adjusted itself to a 
transcendent, an extra-mundane deity. There 
is where religious thought began in the 
ancient Greek and Latin Churches, and there 
is where it remained until the present. 

But science took a new step in the nine- 
teenth century, and found that the universe 
was a growing universe. Instead of me- 
chanical it was vital; instead of fixed, it was 
moving; instead of static it was kinetic. It 
nowhere yielded evidences of an _ instan- 
taneous creation in time past, and gave no 
promise of completion in the*future. Crea- 
tion has always been going on, and we are 
the privileged spectators of a 
creation. 

Religion and a Transcendant God. 

Religious thought was no longer able to 
rest in a transcendent deity. A universe 
which is alive and growing in every part at 
once, cannot be cared for by a God who 
sits off in space viewing the on-going of a 
wound-up machine. The cosmos of our latest 
knowledge concerning it, must have a God in 
whom circling worlds, growing nebulae, 
changing species, and the spirit of man can 
live, move and have their being. Nothing 
can satisfy it but the thought of 
“A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects 

thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 

Is this more or less faith in God, a richer 
or a poorer faith—to believe in a God who 
is in the whole, or only in a part—in all 
events, or only in mighty revolutions; in all 


continuous 


of all 
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persons, or only in the Hebrew prophets; 
in all times, or only in ancient times? 

The Hebrews had a richer faith than this 
poor mediaeval creed, for, as Professor 
Rauschenbusch declares: “They went to 
school with a living God who was then at 
work in his world, and not with a God who 
had acted long ago and put it down in a 
book.” “It takes more faith to see God in 
the little beginnings than in the completed 
results; more faith to say that God is now 
working than to say that he will some day 
work.” 

It seems the most difficult thing in the 
world to get some men to believe in a pres- 
ent, living, indwelling God. They find it easy 
enough to believe in a God who lived and 
moved upon men in the past, or will move 
among men in the future; but the present 
seems to be abandoned by God, and one’s 
own generation and life emptied of the 
divine. And all because there were no events 
that look like miracles! 

God Must Be Moral. 

The modern man believes in an ethical 
deity, as well as an immanent deity. He 
finds it impossible to believe in a God who 
is not as good as the best man he knows or 
can conceive 

rhe wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above, 
I know not of his hate—I know 


His goodness and his love.” 


[he ethical has come to sovereignty in the 
ideals of the race, and it must be sovereign 
in the character and conduct of deity. We 
can part with every other attribute of the 
divine—with omniscience, omnipotence, anil 
omnipresence but not with goodness 

As Dr. Rowland says: “Rather no God 
than one who is not wholly good. The good 
character of God is for us all the essential 
part of God’s character, and, arguing from 
analogy, very probably it is the first demand 
He makes of us However much we may 
vearn for the love of our creator, I suppose 
the most despairing religious penitent would 
be less revolted by the scorn and wrath of 
a good God, than by the love of a bad one. 
The beauty of holiness has at least this 
charm for us: that whether we believe it to 
exist in God or in man, if a God exists at 
all, that must be his eternal attribute.” 

This is why the modern man turns away 
from so many Old Testament representations 
of God. They outrage both his reason and 
his moral sense. He refuses to believe that 
the God he worships in Jesus Christ com- 
manded the heartless extermination of the 
Canaanites, or the spoliation of the Egyp- 
tians, or the Amalekites, or the slaughter of 
the priests of Baal. The condoned immor- 
alities of Noah, Abraham, Jacob, and David 
he will not defend, he cannot defend, as 
expressions of the will of God, and every 
clever device for the explanation and justifi- 
eation of them as acts of God, whether the 
allegorical method of interpretation, or the 
covenant idea, or the principle of pedagogi- 
eal accommodation, he repudiates as dis- 
honest and temporizing. He is obliged to do 
so to keep his faith in God. It is because he 
wants to believe in the God of Jesus Christ, 
and wants this present generation to believe 
in him, that he rejects many of the stories of 
the Jehovah of Israel. He cannot believe in 
both. 

Faith Unafraid of Science. 

The most beneficent result that has come 
out of this modern movement is the peace 
which the modern man has in his religious 
faith. He does not fear the discoveries of 
science, for science herself, along with Scrip- 
ture, has been his teacher, and a revelation 
of the nature of God. The scientists are his 
modern prophets, for each in his sphere— 
biologist, chemist, geologist, and astrono- 
mer—has been “thinking God’s thoughts 
after Him.” 

Is it the result of more or less faith to be 
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able to stand unafraid in the presence of 
learned research and critical inquiry and 
confess faith in the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ? Who believes most or least: he who 
denounces free inquiry and the higher learn- 
ing as enemies of religion, and lives in the 
world in momentary dread of some discovery 
of science which will overthrow all faith; 
or he who rejoices in all the achievements 
of modern learning, and counts himself living 
in a world whose every disclosure is a new 
word of God? Is our religious faith going 
to the bad under the influence of the world’s 
growing knowledge? Then we are of all men 
most miserable, we men who by a necessity 
of our nature must believe in the immanence 
and goodness of God, and by another neces- 
sity of our destiny must live in a world that 
nowhere expresses that immanence and good- 
ness. 

But that is the awful fate of the man who 
believes in a God who never comes into this 
world except to work a miracle, and never 
speaks to his children except in external 
ghostly appearances. 

II, The Modern Thought of Christ. 

Professor Harnack declares in his book on 
‘What is Christianity?”: “The most im- 
portant step that was ever taken in the 
domain of ‘Christian doctrine was when the 
Christian apologists at the beginning of the 
second century drew the equation: the Logos 
is Jesus Christ.” 

“It gave a metaphysical significance to an 
iistorical fact; it drew into the domain of 

ssmology and religious philosophy a person 
who had appeared in time and space.” 

As a rival in importance to this first great 
equation of the ancient world, I would place 
he last great equation of the modern world: 
the Ethical is the Divine. This is the highest 
reach of religious thought. It is the syn- 
thesis of twenty centuries of Christian ex- 
perience. But it was also the highest word 
” This 
does not mean that he is love when he is not 
something else. That would be to say that 
God is merely loving. As much could be said 
of men or animals. But the affirmation of 
John is that the essential principle of deity 
is love; that he is never anything else. The 


of Christian revelation: “God is love. 


essence of divine being is thus conceived as 
spiritual principle; not physical power; not 
metaphysical intelligence; but ethical nature. 

This may be said to be the culmination of 
all revelation in Jesus Christ; the divine in 
human form. To this end was he born, and 
to this end came he into the world to bear 
vitness to this truth. If it is so—that God 
is love—whoever loves shares the divine na- 
ture; and he that loves most is most God- 
like. The Incarnation does not look so diffi- 
cult after all, nor the divinity of Christ so 
incredible. 

Christ’s Heavy Burden. 

That was a heavy burden which the per- 
son of Christ had to bear when divinity was 
identified with physical power; scarcely less 
when it was identified with metaphysical in- 
telligence. The one called for mighty mir- 
acles which Jesus found it difficult to supply, 
while the other called for a universal range 
of knowledge which Jesus nowhere claimed. 
But in the face of all the risks of such a 
crude supernaturalism, the earliest apologet- 
ies bound up the proof of the divine in Jesus 
with miraculous powers and prophetic wis- 
dom. And he carried that impossible burden 
of proof until historical criticism and scien- 
tifie discovery removed it, and ethical ideal- 
ism reclothed him in the primitive robes of 
divinity, which he himself chose to wear. 

This modern equation of religious thought 
—the ethical is the divine—has prepared the 
way for a new appreciation of Christ, a wider 
confession of his divinity, and a sounder 
apologetics. 

The antagonists of the older orthodoxy 
prepared the minor premise for the new 
orthodoxy. Turn. to sugh a “collection of 
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impartial testimonies to the character of 
Christ” as Philip Schaff has brought together 
in his “Person of Christ.” Read what all the 
noted skeptics have said, from Celsus to 
Renan. Goethe said, “I consider the gospels 
to be thoroughly genuine; for in them there 
is the effective reflection of a sublimity which 
emanated from the person of Christ; and 
this is as divine as ever the divine appeared 
on earth.” “No matter how much the human 
mind may progress in intellectual culture, 
in the science of nature, in breadth and 
depth; it will never be able to rise above the 
elevation and moral culture of Christianity 
as it shines in the Gospels.” 

Carlyle said of Jesus: “Our divinest sym- 
bol. Higher has the human thought not yet 
reached.” 

Channing said: “In regard to miracles, I 
never had the least difficulty. The grand 
miracle, as has often been said, is the per- 
fect, the divine character of Christ.” 

Strauss said: “He remains the highest 
model of religion within the reach of our 
thought; and no perfect piety is possible 
without his presence in the heart.” 

Renan said: “Whatever may be the sur- 
prises of the future, Jesus will never. be 
surpassed.” 

Affirmations of Skepticism. 

That is enough. What these older skeptics 
and unorthodox denied—that Jesus was “of 
the essence of the Father, God of God, and 
Light of Light, very God of very God, be- 
gotten not made, being of one substance with 
the Father’—very few orthodox think it 
necessary to affirm today. But what the 
older skepticism affirmed of Jesus—his moral 
greatness and his redemptive influence—is 
now taken as the middle term of the newer 
orthodoxy. Of all the surprises with which 
history presents us, none is more interesting 
than this. When Trinitarian theology was 
clamoring for so much from its enemies, it 
was securing all it could ultimately use. 

This is how the argument runs: 

(1) The ethical is the Divine. 

(2) Jesus is the highest expression of the 
ethical ideal that has ever appeared in hu- 
man form. 

(3) Therefore Jesus is Divine, and if God 
has ever revealed himself to man, that revela- 
tion must have been made in Jesus. 

But there was something in Jesus which 
has made all the difference between him and 
other teachers and prophets. That distine- 
tion was one of spiritual life. It was net 
what he said; it was what he did—the kind 
of life he lived, the kind of spirit he man- 
ifested. Others said things, but did not do 
them. What he said he did. His sayings 
were his doings; both together made a revela- 
tion of the divine nature. “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.” This does 
not refer to his physical person, or his mir- 
aculous power, but to his moral nature. “The 
Father and I are one.” Not one in sub- 
stance, or in knowledge, or in power; but 
one in spirit and purpose: “for God is a 
Spirit.” 

Distinction in Love. 

The uniqueness, the distinction, the great- 
ness that belonged to him, was the kind of 
greatness he set before his disciples in the 
kingdom of God. He that would be greatest, 
let him be servant of all. “The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister and gave his life a ransom for many.” 
He achieved the greatness before he described 
it to the disciples. 


But it was a greatness into which every 
disciple could enter. He said, “Be ye perfect 
as your Father in heaven is perfect.” It was 
a uniqueness which did not separate Jesus 
from man by a difference of nature, but by ® 
difference of attainment. It was a separa- 
tion between him and other men which lies 
between the ideal and the real, the complete 
and the incomplete, the perfect and imper- 


(Continued on page 21.) 
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A Great Missionary Achievement 


Heartening Story of a Small Church’s Unselfishness 
By Richard W. Gentry 


It is the purpose of the following lines to 
tell, as briefly and simply as possible, the 
storv of an achievement. It seemed at first 
an impossible thing for the Hyde Park Church 
of Chicago to attempt—to send trained 
This did inleed appear 


two 


missionaries abroad. 





GUY SARVIS, 3 


staggering proposition for a church of one 


lred and members. And when, in 


sixty 
uddition, that chureh was situated in the 
heart of a great city where the church prob- 
lem is most complex and difficult, where peo- 
Bl 


too often move on before the church 
has had time to win their loyalty, it seemed 


all 


as if they were almosu foolhardy who had 
given the plan its birth. 

However, the dream had behind it some 
ery vital realities. Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Sarvis, both exceptionally well qualified peo- 
ple. were members of the Hyde Park Church 
nd highly esteemed. Personally, they are 
ittractive and convincing. Both are exper- 
ienced. Mr. Sarvis was for two years a 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in Calcutta, 


India, and later traveled across the contin- 
ent of Africa as companion and secretary to 
William Edgar Geil. Mrs. Sarvis, a sister 
of Rev. A. W. Taylor, of the Irving Park 
Chureh, Chicago, has had much experience in 
Y. W. C. A. and other religious work. Both 
Were student volunteers. Both were gradu- 
ates of Drake University and would be stu- 
dents of three years standing in the Univers- 


ity of Chicago at the time of taking up this 
work. Mr. Sarvis has made Sociology and 


Ethies his specialty in the University and is 
splendidly equipped to take a position in the 
faculty of our college at Tokyo, Japan, or 
in Nankin, China. Mrs. Sarvis has been 
vorking in Domestie Science, Sanitation and 
other subjects which would fit her to do 
admirable work in the girls’ school either 
at Tokyo or at Nankin. 

Such is the character of the volunteers 
who were ready to sacrifice American com- 
and surroundings of culture to go. 


forts 


Probably our foreign society never sent out 
two persons better equipped for work in the 
most strategic and far reaching of all mis- 
sionary endeavor, namely, in education. The 
most vital missionary work of the future is 
certain to be that of the educator. The 
Orient desires the full measure of Western 
civilization, and the best medium for con- 
veying this is the school. Moreover, the in- 
fluence of teachers is broader than the class 
room. They are admitted into the inner 
circles of the country, and have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to influence life at its most 
sensitive points. Mr. and Mr. Sarvis 
competent to take an active part in this 
statesmanship of missions as well as in the 
general life and academic work of 
the school and the community. 


were 


social 


On the other hand, there was the church. 
Many aspects of its life justified the unde 
taking of an ambitious plan. For a 
it had had the services of both a minister 
and an assistant, and had generated enough 
activity to keep them both busy. Many 
trails had this little church blazed through 
the forest alone.. It had worked out an ef- 
fective financial system. Especially interest- 
ing was that portion of it known as the Chi- 
Fund, ramifying into the different 
worthy philanthropies of the great city. Re- 
cently it had reached that consummation in 
which churches find themselves 
a pledge list which more than covered its 
budget of expenses. 

it had been among the leaders in the es- 
tablishment of a church library. In one cor- 
ner, beneath a bronze tablet inscribed in 
memory of Lillian White Grant, stood a large 
library of the very best and latest books that 
are published. 

On Sunday mornings there met the Sun- 
day-school. Ever had its two aims been— 
trained teachers and a scientific curricu- 
lum. The school was carefully graded, work- 
ing up its material independently to fit the 
years and needs of the child, and seeking for 
its teachers men and women who were 
perts in their line. 

The evening meetings of the men’s club had 
been indeed true “experience meetings” in 
which with freedom and fearlessness the men 
had talked to their religious problems and 


year 


cago 


most happy, 


ex- 


helped one another to solve them. An order 
of “The Knights of King Arthur” for boys 
was proving so vital and attractive that it 
took energy and attention to direct its over- 
flowing life. The constructive preaching 
from the pulpit was reaching more and more 
successfully those individuals who found no 
help in outworn dogmas and mediaeval catch- 
phrases. Especially winning had it been of 
late with the young men of the college com- 
munity. 

Such was the teeming, vigorous activity 





MRS. GUY SARVIS. 

which could be made to function in mission- 
ary channels. Those who were behind it and 
responsible for it felt that we had all this 


to give and much to get in return. Such 
an undertaking would identify our local 


church with the world-wide progress of mod- 
ern Christian civilization in a way that 
would be incaleulably beneficial. It would 
help the individuals and the country to which 
these friends would go; it would quicken 
our own interest and deepen our knowledge 
with reference to these world concerns; it 
would enlarge the meaning and value of our 
religious life; it would enable us to realize 
on a magnificent scale and in a most satis- 
the constructive and practical 


fying way 
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ideals of our faith; it wouid relate directly 
and effectively to many “home” problems 


which immigration and foreign relations are 
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forcing upon our own American people and 
religious institutions. 
The thing, talked over and vearned for, 


Our 


An Open Letter to G. W. 
Gerwig 


My Brother: Your painstaking write-up 
in the Christian Century of March 3 as 
teacher of Bellevue, Pa., men’s Bible class, 
furnishes interesting and helpful data, ac- 
counting in part for the phenomenal develop- 
ment of this the largest men’s Bible class in 
our brotherhood. The methods as you 
enumerate them, employed in bringing 80 
great results are worthy the emulation of 
all—with a single exception, which will ap- 


pear further on. 


Writing of your recent “course of class 
entertainments,” you say: “One of the most 


successful was its minstrel show.” This forms 
the exception above noted—‘“the fly in the 
ointment,” from my humble viewpoint. Out 
our way a “minstrel show” always means a 
burnt cork show. If, in addition, yours was 
given in your church building, that would 
appear more surprising still—for an evangeli- 
cal people; even outdoing a certain Congre- 
gational club in a Chicago suburb, just now 
rehearsing for a minstrel performance to be 
enacted in a public hall, which fact may 
serve as a slight palliative. 

Please understand me as being fully en- 
rapport with every consistent effort to reach 
and hold the men. I was reading only today 
what a writer says of a large men’s Bible 
class in another suburb of our city: “Many a 
man has been attracted to our class by first 
attending one of our social functions, and 
then joining our number.” Granted that 
“talent” should be developed, and all that— 
on safe lines; but seriously, brother, would 
you popularize minstrel shows, vaudeville, 
and the like, as a method in seeking to win 
men for the Master, and is this a measure 
that will pass muster with Him—the stand- 
ard He would have us maintain? Some are 
seemingly answering in the affirmative. 

What might be regarded as a yet more 
ultra departure, is the plan introduced a 
couple of years ago by a Presbyterian men’s 
club near here, viz., the giving of “smokers” 
in the church club room as an aid to 
sociability. My informant as to this said, 
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came spontaneously into life. The officers 
of the church at their regular meeting Feb. 
6, unanimously authorized a letter request- 
ing subscriptions. The undertaking was cor- 
dially endorsed by the Women’s Missionary 
Auxiliary of the church. The first definite 
subscription of twenty-five dollars a year 
from our own active members was made by 
Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Caldwell. Mr. Geo. E. 
Seranton, of Philadelphia, on hearing of it, 
volunteered a subscription. Pledges began 
to come in slowly. One man said earnestly, 
“I want to think it over, and perhaps I'll 
give more.” The days passed by and the 
pledges increased. A stenographer gave fifty 
dollars. A young man gave ten and joined 
the church the next Sunday. An individual 
who had delayed took the minister’s breath 
for a moment by saying quietly, “I have 
decided to give a hundred dollars.” Easter 
Sunday drew nigh. On that day success or 
failure was to be announced. At the open- 
ing of the final weex it became apparent 
that the thing would be done and the hearts 
of the leaders sang. By Friday night pre- 
ceding the Easter the twelve hundred 
dollars was reached. In the midst of 
the telling of it another pledge came over 
the phone. Others followed until the sum 
passed considerably beyond the mark. 
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Such is the history of the achievement. 
We are still close up to the recent events, too 
close for a good perspective. Has the church 
done a remarkable thing? Perhaps on re- 
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flection there are some of us who will feel 
that it is not so remarkable a thing for a 
church of such earnestness of purpose and 
fargeness of vision. 


Readers’ Opinions 


“I was present at the initial club meeting 
when this was tried, and I smoked with the 
minister, who was the. first to light his 
cigar.” It might be added that said minister 
has since been succeeded by another; and the 
“smokers” may have been discontinued. 

Believing that you will “read between the 
lines” and construe me as writing in the 
spirit of one whose chief desire is to best 
serve the cause of our common Lord, I am, 
Yours in the love of the Master, 

Chicago. W. P. Keecer. 


“Scholarly Opinion” 

Editors Christian Century: Allow me to 
express my appreciation of the excellent pa- 
per you have been giving us. I have been 
pleased to note the spirit with which you 
have approached many subjects of discussion 
among us. I have been surprised occasionally 
at the warmth with which you have stood 
for our practices. However, I have not been 
in agreement at all times either with the 
editors or some of the contributors. Some- 
times you have made statements which I 
have wished you either had not made or had 
backed up then and there. This applies to 
the statement that it is not the consensus 
of scholarly opinion that baptizo means in 
the New Testament “I immerse,” “I dip,” 
“I plunge,” and never sprinkle or pour. And, 
too, I have always thought futile and even 
injurious the assumption of authority in 
critical matters. I cannot stop to cite in- 
stances. But it has seemed to me that until 
you could show to us why certain critical 
positions were taken it would be better not 
to take them. So long as you simply say 
“The scholarship of the world saith so and 
so” we will doubt. We want to know why 
the scholars of the world say so and so. [ 
have tried to look into their reasonings in 
my own study and am frank to say that 
much of it seems absolutely idle and foolish, 
mere leaps in the dark, and yet I doubt not 
that to many as good minds as mine or 
better this is not so. I am persuaded that 
an elementary course in criticism in the col- 
umns of The Christian Century would be of 
service in letting us know where we are “at.” 

Walla Walla, Wash. S. G. FrsHer. 


evangelist called on me. 


[Certainly our correspondent is in error in 
attributing to us the statement that “it is 
not the consensus of scholarly opinion that 
baptizo means in the New Testament ‘im- 
merse,’ ‘dip,’ ‘plunge,’ and never ‘sprinkle’ 
or ‘pour.’” The Christian Century holds the 
contrary opinion.—Editors. ] 


Baptism and Salvation 


Editors Christian Century: Some years 
ago, during the continuance of a series of 
revival services that was being conducted 
by the Disciples in the little Ohio town in 
which I lived at the time, the pastor and 
Our conversation 
turning on the subject of baptism, and not 
being able to reconcile my views on the sub- 
ject with those of the evangelist, I asked the 
pastor whether in his belief one whose con- 
science recognized and who accepted sprink- 
ling as baptism would be lost because he had 
not been immersed. His answer was: “No. 
My good old grandfather and grandmother 
were Presbyterians; They were sprinkled, 
lived Christian lives and I expect to meet 
them in heaven as surely as I expect to go 
there myself.” 

A year or two later, another series of meet- 
ings was held in the same church during 
which, in the course of a conversation with 
the evangelist, I asked him, in substance, the 
same question I had previously asked the 
pastor. His reply was: “I don’t know. Such 
an one might be saved through ignorance.” 

Is the quotation of Burn’s familiar lines, 

“( wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us” 
out of place in this ecnnection? 

I believe that a good work is being done in 
the agitation of the baptism controversy in 
the columns of The Christian Century, and 
that ultimately Colonel Church’s position on 
the admission to full membership in our 
congregations of members of other churches, 
regardless of the mode of their baptism, will 
be sanctioned by a large majority of our 
churches. Frank J. SAGEs. 

Carrizozo, New Mexico. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Affairs at Clark’s Home. 

There was wide-spread suffering and de- 
moralization throughout Wakefield, and no- 
where had its results been more disastrous 
than in the home of Tim Clark. 

Men who were sober and steady so long as 
they were employed, now despondent and idle, 
finding time heavy on their hands, began to 
lounge at the new saloon—“The Bird-cage,”— 
wasting there the last remnant of their sav- 
ings—losing the last vestige of their self-re- 
spect and pride. 

“Well, thank God, poor Lon aint goin’ there 
squanderin’ what little there’s left, ‘a drownd- 
in’ his troubles!” Susan said severely. “I 
reckon the men’s wives has troubles too, but 
I take notice, they’re expected to drown theirs 
in the wash-tub!” 

At this propitious time Gates re-appeared, 
and he wag hailed as a prophet. Now, sere, 
despondent, helpless, the men listened with 
avidity to his diatribes against capital, and 
still excepting Randall,—were solidly and 
inveterately arrayed against capitalists and 
corporations. They could realize that capital 
had created the works which, in return for 
unflagging industry on their part, had sup- 
ported them and their families for twelve 
years; but they had learned now that a 
greater aggregation of capital—men with mil- 
lions where Randall commanded thousands— 
had power to shut down the works in the face 
of the owner’s protest, and plunge a whole 
community into misery and penury. 

They were, under such circumstances, easily 
and naturally influenced, wrought up to the 
pitch of justifying almost any violence, but 
less through the harangue and cant of the 
professional agitator than by what they had 
been made to suffer. The mischief-making 
delegate would have argued in vain, but that 
those against whom he inveighed had, them- 
selves justified his utterances. 

Clark was one of the most regular of the 
habitues of the “Bird Cage.” He had a place 
as assistant janitor at the Court house, where 
he earned a few dollars a week doing the 
most menial work. It seemed a hideous de- 
gredation to the morbid, half-crazed man, aft- 
er the responsible position he had held. He 
_ had become so fierce and surly that the men 
agreed, that “his room was better than his 
company.” The slightest contradiction threw 
him into a violent rage. When he came into 
the saloon the talk ceased by degrees and the 
loafers slipped out, one by one, until he was 
left alone. The proprietor complained that 
Clark “hurt his business,” yet he had not the 
courage to order him to stay away. 

At home where there was no restraint, he 

had become an ever-present dread to his fam- 
ily. The children were’ beaten and kicked 
upon the slightest provocation; even Jessie, 
a woman grown, bore the marks of his cruel 
hand. The younger ones shrunk out of sight 
when they heard his footstep, although now 
and then they were detected and called back, 
only to suffer the worse for their attempted 
escape. 
“That’s the way you treat your father, is 
it?” he raged, siezing Tom, the eldest boy, 
by the throat, because he protested when the 
half-crazed creature’s brutality was directed 
against Jessie. 

“Get out of here, if you don’t like it! Go— 
and don’t come back!” And the boy was 





pushed out into the darkness, the door shut 
and locked after him. 

“There,” he said with a bitter curse, “that’s 
what'll happen to the rest of you, if you 
give me any more of your talk! I'll let you 
know, if I’m not much account any where else 
I’m boss of my own house yet!” 

With the loss of his wages his old fear of 
poverty was intensified. He watched Jessie 
ceaselessly, and even in her stern economies 
found cause to complain of reckless extravag- 
ance and waste. They were slowly starved; 
the small allowance of the coarsest food, the 
meal and potatoes to which they were reduced, 
was doled out with niggardly hand by Clark 
himself, who kept the supplies under lock and 
key, though it was bought for the most part, 
with the pittance Jessie earned by sewing, 
and he prowled restlessly around the house, 
searching every nook and corner for the 
stores he suspected she was buying and con- 
cealing. 

The poor girl kept all her troubles to her- 
self, but finally, through Susan, Eleanor 
learned their desperate straits and came to 
the rescue. Mrs. Randall also volunteered as- 
sistance which Jessie could not refuse, the 
boys being given such work as could be in- 
vented for them, by way of repayment, to 
satisfy Jessie’s pride. The baby had been ill 
and required nourishing food, and this with 
other comforts her friends provided regularly. 
These delicacies were secreted, ag Clark sus- 
pected, and after long searching he came upon 
them. He was beside himself with fury and 
he crushed and stamped them under his feet. 
He struck Jessie in the face shrieking: 

“I knew it—I knew it—You lying, sneak- 
ing—! You have ways of your own of get- 
tin’ money, and I’ve thought so all along. You 
hypocrite! I can’t help what you do, but 
you shan’t stay here and ruin my children— 
You'll leave!” 

The children began to cry piteously, and 
they gathered close around the girl that had 
been both mother and sister. The baby also 
frightened, put out his little lip, ran to her 
and hid his face in her sxirts. 

She had hardly felt the blow that left a 
livid mark, but she turned like an animal at 
bay, defending its young. She stood erect, 
white and determined, her stern and unfal- 
tering voice subduing the irresponsible wretch. 
Lifting the baby in her arms, pressing his 
head against her bosom with one hand, she 
said: 

“T have borne from you all I mean to bear. 
You are not yourself. You’ve not been for 
sometime and you’re growing worse and 
worst. I would not stay here one minute but 
for the children, but so long as they need me, 
as they do now, I shall stay!” 

“Not if I put you out!” grow!-1 Clark. 

“T shall not be driven away,” she went on 
firmly. “They need me now as they never 
have since mother died. And you shall not 
lay your hand on me again. If this goes 
on—the next threat,—the next blow—I shall 
complain to the police, though you are my 
father. 

Clark sank weakly into a chair and stared 
at her in silence. 

“As for your suspicions of me, she con- 
tinued calmly,”—your insults, I do not care 
for them at all. Whatever you may think 


or say, does not make me what you have 
called me. But I warn you I'll bear no 
more of it.” 
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The girl’s sudden access of courage, so 
unlike her customary submission cowed the 
man. He broke into wild weeping and loud 
and loud protestations: 

“I wish I was dead,—that I’d never 
been born! O, if these miserable pauper 
children had only died with their mother!” 
He rocked in the excess of his trouble, 
which was aggravated by the fiery whiskey 
which he now drank habitually. 

Jessie, exalted above fear, took the children 
upstairs ana put them to bed. Then she 
went to her own room and raising the 
blind, sat by the window, wondering— 
wondering what she could do—the eternal 
unanswered question of the helpless and 
broken-hearted. 


She sat there long, deriving neither hope 
nor consolation in her weary vigil, until the 
east began to brighten with the coming 
day; then she threw herself upon her bed 
and slept the heavy, unrefreshing slumber 
of misery. 

From that night Clark’s manner changed. 
he kept them to himself. He said nothing 
when poor Tom came creeping back humb- 
ly in the morning. He searched no more 
for Jessie’s hoarded supplies, nor objected 
when now and then she made some trifling 
change in their poor fare. He rarely looked 
at the children or spoke to them, and sat 
for hours plunged in gloomy silence which 
Jessie had no wish to disturb. But this 
strange apathy gave her new cause for 
anxiety, that never left her. 


(To be continued.) 
‘ 


A Little Nonsense 
THE NOVICE. 

Old Lawyer to young partner—“Did you 
draw up old Moneybag’s will?” 

Young Partner—“Yes, sir; and so tight 
that all the relatives in the world can’t break 
it.” 

Old Lawyer (with some disgust)—“The 
next time there is a will to be drawn up I'll 
do it myself.”.—New York Sun. 


EXPERIENCE. 

Joynes—“I tell you, Singleton, you don’t 
know the joys and felicities of a contented, 
married life, the happy flight of years, the 
long restful calm of “ 

Singleton—“How long have you been mar- 
ried ?” 

Joynes—“Just a month.”—Tit-Bits. 


ONLY A FEW OF US. 





Teacher—“‘How many make a_ million, 
Johnny ?” 
Johnny—“Not many.”—Judge. 


ZDS. 
Each night on an upright she lbs. 
Making strange and cacophonous sds; 
Her muscles gain 0oZs 
As wildly she pozs, 
Till the cop hies him then on his rds. 
—Scranton Times. 


IN A SHOWER. 
“May I offer you my umbrella and my 
escort home?” 
“Many thanks, I will take the umbrella.”— 
Fliegende Blaetter. 


A GENTLE INSINUATION. 

Lady—“My husband gives me a piece of 
jewelry every birthday.” 

Friend—“You must have quite a collection , 
of them now, my dear.” Meggendorfer Blaet- 
ter. 

SHOWING MERCY. 

“Young gentlemen,” announced the profes- 
sor in English literature, “tomorrow I wish 
you to come prepared to discuss this sentence 
from the works of Henry James.” 

“The entire sentence, professor?” groaned 
the class. 

“Well, take it as far as the first semicolon.” 
—Pittsburg Post. 
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A Real Hunter 


He never shot a lion, 
He never hunted bear; 
He never chased a glub-glub 
Or a boojick to its lair; 
He never tamed a snortle 
Or laid a yapper low, 
And yet he is a hunter 
Whom it’s worth your while to 
know. 
In breathless expectation 
He creeps on hands and knees, 
On unfamiliar pathways, 
Afraid to even sneeze. 
He is indeed a hunter, 
A martyr of the chase, 
Who hunts his collar button 
Underneath the dressing case. 
—Washington Star. 


Not the Best of It 
By Sydney Dayre. 

“Grandpa,” said Fred, “don’t you want to 
see my new knife?” 

“I think you showed it to me last week,” 
said his grandfather. 

“No; this is another. The one I showed 
you then only had two blades. This one has 
four, and a nail file besides.” 

“That looks like a good knife,” said grand- 
father, examining it. 

“That’s what it is. It’s tiptop steel and 
not a bit damaged except a nick in the small- 
est blade and that little crack in the horn on 
the handle. But the best part of it is how 
I came by it. It really scarcely cost me any- 
thing.” 

“There are few things in this world we 
get for nothing,” remarked grandfather. “We 
pay the price in some way.” 

“Well, the price I paid for this was small, 
and you'll say so when I tell you the whole 
story. First, I had a gimlet with the point 
broken off. Little Jack Deems wanted it be- 
cause he’s fond of working with tools, and 
the little goose didn’t know enough to see 
the point was damaged. He wanted it, and 
wanted to trade me a knife for it, for his 
uncle had given him a new one and he was 
willing to let the old one go. It wasn’t much 
of a knife, but it was worth twice as much 
as the gimlet.” 

“So you traded?” 

“Oh, not even, grandpa,” said Fred with 
a laugh. “I’m a little too sharp for that. As 
he was so anxious about it, I told him I'd 
do it for five cents to boot. And he did it. 
Why,” Fred laughed louder, “he could almost 
buy a gimlet for five cents.” 

“Is this the knife?” 

“Oh, no! I haven’t finished the story. This 
was Rob Hill’s knife. I’ve wanted it for 
ever so long, for I do like a four-bladed 
knife. I happened to know that Rob was 
pretty hard up for money. He couldn’t go 
over to the Fourth of July celebration at 
Radnor with the rest of the boys because he 
couldn’t get hold of a quarter to pay his fare. 
So I offered to trade knives with him and 
give him a quarter to boot. He hated to, but 
he wanted to go, so he gave in. This,” Fred 
snapped the blade, “is worth at least a quar- 
ter more than I gave for it. So, you see, 
I’ve got the best of it in both my trades.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said grandpa 
gravely. 

“Why, haven’t I been telling you exactly 
how it was?” 


“Yes, but it hurts me to think of your pay- 
ing such a price for your knife.” 

Fred’s face fell. “I wonder if I could have 
got it for less? Perhaps he would have 
taken twenty-cents, or fifteen. But it’s no 
use trying to undo it now, for we both said 
‘done.’ ” 

“IT don’t think you take my meaning, my 
boy,” said grandfather gently. “You tell me 
that you believe that you got more than the 
worth of your gimlet from Jack ?” 

“Yes, five cents, and a better value in the 
knife.” 

“And that this knife is worth more than 
you gave for it?” 

“Of course, grandpa. I always get the best 
of it in a trade.” 

“Then you got a quarter’s worth of Rob 
and five cents and more from Jack without 
their getting any equivalent. Did you say 
to them, ‘I know that what I-am getting is 
worth the most’?” 

“That would be queer kind of trading,’ 
said Fred with a laugh. “I tried my best to 
make them think they were getting the best 
of it.” 

“Was that true?” 

“Ho! You take such a serious view of it, 
grandpa,” said Fred. 

“What do they call it,” went on the old 
gentleman, without noticing the remark, 
“when one person takes from another some- 
thing for which he does not give a fair and 
honest price?” 

“Why—grandpa,” Fred hesitated a little, 
still attempting a laugh, “they call it—trad- 


” 


, 


ing. 
“But what is it? What is its real name?” 
“Well, I suppose that depends on how you 
look at it,” said Fred a little unwillingly. 
“Yes, on how you have been told to look 
at it when you think seriously of it. One 
name for such transactions is cheating. An 
ugly word, isn’t it? Another name is still 
uglier, but we won’t apply it here, for I know 
that through your love of a trade you have 
allowed yourself to do things of which you 
have failed to see the true significance. Now, 
my boy, when it appears that you have sac- 
rificed truth, honor, and honesty for your 
knife, I think you have paid too high a price 
for it.” 
Color rose to Fred’s face. “Then, it seems, 
I haven’t got the best of it, after all,” he 
said slowly. 


“Now, Listen Here!” 


Mr. Sanderson sighed when the voice of his 
daughter floated into the library. She was 
bubbling out her good news at the telephone 
to her most intimate friend. 

“Listen here, Ruth,” she was saying ex- 
citedly, “father has decided to take mother 
and me to Europe!” 

“Sudden? Yes. We will sail next week. 
Now, listen here, we take the Mediterranean 
trip!” 

“Yes, all winter. Italy most of the time; 
and, listen here, we’ll be in Rome for Christ- 
mas!” 


Mr. Sanderson looked at his wife with a 
whimsical expression of despair. “Do you 
realize that Gertrude scarcely makes a re- 
mark without first commanding some one to 
‘listen here’?” he asked. “Do you ever hope 
to break the child of using that disagreeable 
expression ?” é 











“My labors certainly seem in vain. All the 
high school girls say it. Perhaps, when we 
get Gertrude away, she will overcome the 
habit.” 

There seemed to be little promise of this 
hope being fulfilled, for as Mr. and Mrs. San- 
derson, snug in their steamer chairs, watched 
their more energetic daughter march up and 
down the deck, they frequently overheard 
her, as she passed them with a smile or wave 
of the hand, telling the companions of her 
walk to “listen here!” 

“I think I have found a treasure of a 
guide,” said Mr. Sanderson, the first day in 
Rome. “He seems very intelligent and he 
says he has been in America. He is quite 
an archeologist and he speaks English well 
enough to tell us all he knows about these 
eld ruins.” 

“Oh, that’s fine,” said Gertrude, “for, now, 
listen here, father! my history teacher sug- 
gested that I make notes about the Forum 
for a graduating essay.” 

“That’s a good idea.” Mr. Sanderson’s eyes 
twinkled mischievously. “It will be very im- 
pressive when you unroll your paper, and be- 
gin to read, ‘Now, listen here! the Forum 
Romanorum’——” 

“O father,” pouted Gertrude laughingly, “in 
our school we don’t read the graduating es- 
says.” 

“Well, if it were the custom, I know one 
sweet girl graduate who would surely begin 
by saying, ‘Now, listen here!’” 

When, a few moments later the guide ar- 
rived, the little party, at Gertrude’s request, 
went at once to the Forum, where Luigi 
Pelagi proceeded to explain the wonderful 
relics of Rome’s past. To the intense amuse- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Sanderson, he placed 
his finger on the side of his nose and began 
almost every sentence by saying, “Now, lis- 
ten here!” 

“He has certainly been in America,” re- 
marked Mrs. Sanderson, in an aside to Ger- 
trude, who, catching her father’s eye after 
one of these oft-repeated phrases, colored 
with discomfiture and lifted her head with 
a little defiant air. But that evening, as they 
sat together, she turned to her parents with 
a droll imitation of the guide’s gesture and 
accent. 

“Now, listen here!” she said, “henceforth 
I am going to let Signore Luigi Pelagi have a 
complete monopoly of a_ certain English 
phrase which I have just used for the last 
time.” 

“Foreign travel is remarkably educational,” 
remarked Mrs. Sanderson, with a loving smile 
at her daughter. 


Eating Between Meals 


*Twixt breakfast and dinner, 
And dinner and tea, 

A boy may get hungry 
As hungry can be. 


But if he’s impatient 
And eats right away, 
His apeptite’s gone 
For the rest of the day. 


Whereas by just waiting, 
This fact I assert, 
His bread and potatoes 
Will taste like dessert. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, APRIL 1o. 

Theme for the Day—Prayer and good will. 
Scripture—See that none render unto any 
evil for evil; but always follow after that 
which is good, one toward another, and to- 
ward all. Rejoice alway; pray without ceas- 
ing; in everything give thanks.—I. Thess. 
5:15, 16. 





He prayeth best who loveth best, 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
—S. T. Coleridge (“The Ancient Mariner’) 


Prayer—Inspirer and hearer of prayer, 
Thou Shepherd and Guardian of Thy people, 
we rejoice in the glory of this new day of 
rest and worship. Safely through another 
week Thou hast brought us on our way. 
May our prayers rise like incense to Thee, 
and find access to the ear of Him who never 
slumbers or sleeps. Most of all, may our 
lives so manifest the love that knows no 
evil, that our prayers shall be no mere form 
of words, but the expression of spirits that 
are in love with Thee and intent on helping 
all the world. Grant us a day such as shall 
send us forth strong for the duties of the 
coming week. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

MONDAY, APRIL 1xz. 

Theme for the Day—The fall of Satan. 

Scripture—And he said unto them, I beheld 
Satan fallen as lightning from heaven,—Luke 
10:18. 

And he laid hold on the dragon, the old 
serpent, which is the devil and Satan, and 
bound him.—Rev. 20:2. 





Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the etherial 
sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition; there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 
—John Milton (“Paradise Lost” I.) 





Prayer—Our Father, we rejoice in the 
knowledge that Thy will is at last to prevail 
in all the world. To Thee every knee shall 
bow one day, and every tongue confess Thy 
glory. To that time we look forward with 
expectancy and joy, for then all Thy foes 
shall meet defeat, and the kingdoms of this 
world shall become Thine own. May the 
knowledge of this good day to come dispel 
our doubt and hesitation, and arm us with 
courage for the daily contest with evil. Cheer 
us evermore with Thy presence, and may 
our hope grow brighter as we journey toward 
the end of the way. For Christ’s sake. 
Amen. 


TUESDAY, APRIL :2. 
Theme for the Day—Longing for the heav- 
enly rest. 
Scripture—I would not live alway.—Job 
7:16, 
For to me to live is Christ, and vo die is 
gain, . . . . having the desire to depart and 


be with Christ, for it is very far better.— 
Phil. 1:21, 22, 





Who would wish back the Saints upon our 
rough 

Wearisome road? 

Wish back a breathless soul 

Just at the goal? 

My soul, praise God 

For all dear souls which have enough. 





—Christina Rossetti (“Heavenly Homesick- 
ness.”’) 





Prayer—Loving Father, we give Thee 
praise for the glorious hopes that inspire our 
hearts. We are happy in our daily work 
and in the love of our homes and friends. 
But better than all we look forward with 
eagerness to the rest and the service of our 
“house not made with hands.” As time goes 
on it grows dearer to us, for those we love 
leave our side and enter into the true life. 
We would not call them back. They will not 
return to us, but we shall go to them. It is 
this confidence in which we labor and wait, 
for Thou wilt bring us to our own in the 
aftertime. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY. APRIL 13. 

Theme for the Day—Glory and the grave. 

Scripture—At rest with kings and coun- 
sellors of the earth, which built solitary piles 
for themselves, or with princes that had 
gold, . . . . the small and the great are 
there.—Job 3:14-19. 
Here are sands, ignoble things 
Dropped from the ruined sides of kings; 
Here’s a world of pomp and state, 
Burned in dust, once dead by fate. 
—Francis Beaumont (“Lines on the Tombs 

in Westminster.”) 





Prayer—Our Father, whose providence sup- 
plies our needs, we thank Thee that life is 
made rich not by what we have but by what 
we are. When we realize how little joy there 
would be in a life full of luxury but empty 
of holy purpose and Christlike living, we 
thank Thee afresh for the limitations in 
which we are placed, and the simplicity to 
which we are kept. Teach us the art of 
right living, so that we shall be above envy, 
distrust, worry and fretfulness, and so pre- 
pare us for the better life that is to be. 
Amen. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14. 
Theme for the Day—‘“Down to the sea.” 


Scripture—They that go down to the sea 
in ships, these see the works of the Lord. 
He maketh the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still; then are they glad 
because they are quiet; so he bringeth them 
to the haven of their desire—Psalm 107: 
23-30. 





God guides across the trackless sea 
The children of his love; 

The mild winds gather round the ships, 
The clouds are dark above, 

But He keeps watch through all the night 
And they are safe as in the light. 

—Marianne Farringham (“He Bringeth 
Them.”) 





Prayer—Ruler of Nature, Thou God of 
power, we thank Thee that sea and land are 
alike in Thy keeping. The call of life takes 
some of those we love into distant waters, 
and we tremble at the passing winds lest they 
should bring them harm. But Thou, O 
Father, art the Master of the storms. The 
sea is Thine, and Thou hast made it. Calm 
the violence of all rough waters where our 
fellowmen fare forth, and bring all souls in 
safety to their journey’s end. So will we 
praise Thee for Thy mercy evermore, for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 15. 
Theme for the Day—Domestic Love. 


Scripture—Therefore doth a man leave 
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his father and his mother and cleaves into 
his wife; and they become one flesh.—Gen. 
2:24. 





Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling times that throw the 
world; 

She mental breadth, nor part in childward 
care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind; 

Till at the last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

—Alfred Tennyson (“The Princess.”) 





Prayer—Dear Father, we owe Thee our 
unfailing praise for the loving provisions 
Thou hast made for our happiness. Thou 
settest the solitary in families, and teachest 
Thy children to honor domestic love, to choose 
with discretion and forethought those with 
whom life is to be spent, and to set up the 
altar of worship in the new-made home. Pro- 
tect and bless our households, we beseech 
Thee. May husbands and wives live together 
in love and fidelity; may children answer to 
the summons of love, and grow to strength 
and beauty in the atmosphere of homes 
where Christ abides. Thus fit us all for the 
fellowship of the divine Family above, 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16. 

Theme for the Day—The Touch of healing. 

Scripture—And behold a woman which’ had 
an issue of blood twelve years, came behind 
him, and touched the border of his garment; 
for she said within herself, If I do but touch 
his garment, I shall be made whole.—Matt. 
9:21. 





The healing of his seamless dress 

Is by our beds of pain. 
We touch him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 

—John G. Whittier (“Our Master.”) 





Prayer—Father of help and of mercy, we 
contemplate with joy our Saviour’s career of 
healing and friendliness among the poor and 
afflicted of old. We would learn the lesson 
of his life, and though we have not his mys- 
terious and convincing power, yet we have 
our own, and can do much in his name. We 
would not shut up his works of mercy to the 
distant past, but seek to diffuse his spirit of 
sympathy and good will, which is better 
than any healing, and may often work even 
the return of health. Endow us with his 
spirit of love, his touch of helpfulness, and 
his yearning for kindly activity. Amen. 


The Grace of Gentleness 

We must not confuse the “grace” of gen- 
tleness with that sort of gentleness which 
some people are born with, and which is no 
more a virtue with them than a hot temper 
would be a blame to one with a different in- 
heritance. Gentleness as a grace which comes 
through the crucifixion of passions in us, 
and indicates self-control, and restraint for 
Christ’s sake is worth infinitely more than 
any inherited mildness of disposition. Gen- 
tleness has a hard time making headway in 
the world because of the mistaken ideas 
which many good people have held concern- 
ing it. It is astonishing how many Chris- 
tians there are who regard real gentleness 
as a weakness, a kind of soft sentimentalism 
which in some way interferes with thorough 
integrity and righteousness. Now no one 
who labors under that mistake will ever 
know true Christian gentleness, for gentle- 
ness is a grace which will never come to us 
unless we desire it, and make up our minds 
to pay the price for it, but it is worth the 
price—Centra] Christian Advocate. 
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Sunday School Lesson 
By Professor Willett 


splendid ministry of repentance had hither- 
to supplied. Now in the dungeon at 
Machaerus he was compelled to meet with 
what patience he might the slow dragging 
days whose gloom hardly differed from that 


Voice from the Prison* 


The relations between John the Baptist 
and Jesus were always intimate and sympa- 
thetic. They had grown up in different 
localities to be sure, but they were related 
and probably met on several occasions be- 
fore they began their public work. John’s 
home was in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
Tradition still insists that the little town 
of Ain Karim, a short walk from Jerusa- 
lem, was his native place. His retirement 
to the desert was doubtless the result of 
those absorbing meditations which grew out 
of his studies of the Old Testament and his 
observation of the degenerate life of his age. 
Somewhere in the rough region which lay 
between Jerusalem and the trench of the 
Jordan he passed months, and, perhaps 
years, in quiet preparation for his work. 

The Call. 

After all that human institutions of edu- 
cation can do for a man there is a certain 
graduate school of silence and of prayer 
into which God seems to take the choice 
and elect souls whom he destines for spe- 
cial work, and of these John was one. 

John at Work. 

When he came back to undertake that 
task whose call rang in his soul, he did not 
re-enter the populous districts about Jerusa- 
lem, but remained at the Jordan between the 
desert and the town calling the people to 
alignment with the new enterprise that he 
felt sure was about to be launched. To 
him thus dowered with strength of body, 
clearness of mind and passion of soul there 
came the throngs of his fellowmen at- 
tracted by the wonderful reports that 
reached them of his message. As long as it 
was possible, Jesus remained in the shadow 
cast by John’s spectacular and tremendous 
work. The Savior’s plan was to make his 
campaign as early as he could in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem, and if possible to win its rulers 
and its people by his message. Failing in 
this he would have to choose a group of in- 
terpreters who could carry on his work after 
his departure and to spend all the time that 
he could command in the education of these 
men. For this purpose John’s attraction of 
the crowds to the Jordan region was pro- 
pitious. It left Jesus to pursue in quietness 
his earliest period of publie work. 

In Prison. 

John’s arrest, the result of Herod’s fear 
lest he should meet assassination at the 
bands of emissaries sent by the angry 
Herodias, abruptly changed all the plans of 
the two great teachers. John was now the 
victim of solitude and inaction. Like an 
eagle immured in a cage, all his soul de- 
manded the freedom and activity which his 

*International Sunday-school Lesson, 
April 17, 1910. The Question of John the 
Baptist, Matt. 11:1-19. Golden Text, “But 
the witness which I have is greater than 
that of John; for the works of which the 
Father hath given me to accomplish, the 
very works that I do bear witness of me, 
that the Father hath sent me.” John 5:36. 
Memory Verses, 4, 5. 


of night. 
John’s Message. 

Any careful study of John’s nature and 
message will show how full he was of the 
hope and expectation that the one who came 
after him, the greater preacher into whose 
hands he stood instantly ready to surrender 
his work, would be a stern and relentless 
foe of every form of iniquity such as was 
flaunted by the rulers in church and state. 
All those rugged figures of speech about the 
threshing shovel, the wheat and the chaff, 
the ax lying at the root of the fruitless tree 
of Judaism, the offspring of serpents and 
the wrath to come were taken by him from 
the stirring words of prophecy. He himself 
was a prophecy, an apocalypse composite of 
earthquake, lightning and eclipse. 

The New Teacher. 

When, therefore, the reports of the quiet 
work that Jesus did reached him through his 
devoted disciples in the dungeon among the 
cliffs east of the Dead Sea, he grew perplexed 
as to whether the seeming inoffensiveness of 
Jesus was not the mark of failure to fulfil the 
great Messianic hopes that John had cher- 
ished. Shut away from the world, he could 
know but little of the effect that Jesus’ work 
produced. But even in its most aggressive 
form that ministry never matched what he 
anticipated was the work of the great 
prophet who was to come. 

The Messiah? 

His question then was quite natural. Was 
there still another to appear? He felt sure 
that Jesus would at least know the answer to 
his question. The irrepressible character of 
his own work and expectations demanded 
some satisfaction as compensation for the 
dreary months he was wasting when there 
was so much to do. 

Jesus’ Answer. 

The disciples of John found Jesus in one of 
the towns where he had been preaching since 
he sent the twelve out on their evangelistic 
mission. When John’s friends presented their 
question Jesus did not answer it at once, 
but bade them stand near him and take note 
of the things he was doing in the regular 
process of his ministry. That day they saw 
his works of healing, they heard his message 
to the people, and they marked that for the 
first time in their lives they saw rich and 
poor treated alike. Here was a democracy 
of love and sympathy, a new order of life in 
which healing and uplift went hand in hand. 


To be sure there was nothing of wrath or of 
vindictiveness in the work of Jesus, yet it 
more than satisfied them even though they 
were not without a certain jealousy for their 
imprisoned master. Let us hope that as they 
returned to John in his cell they were able 
to comfort him by the report they brought, 
and that from that moment on till the tragic 
day when John came forth from the prison 
to enter into the wide liberty of the eternal 
life, he found peace of soul in the words of 
his disciples. 
Jesus’ Tribute. 

After these friends had left, Jesus’ used 
the opportunity of emphasizing the greatness 
of John’s character to his audience. They 
had gone out eagerly into the desert to hear 
and see him. Had they really understood 
how great a man he was? To be sure he had 
none of the outward trappings of royalty. 
He did not live delicately nor was he clothed 
in purple, but of all who had lived none had 
compared with John in true greatness. 
John, than which man a sadder nor a greater 

“Not to this day has been of woman born, 
John like some lofty peak by the Creator 

Fired with the red glow of the rushing 

morn.” 
They might look down the entire list of New 
Testament heroes and no such man as John 
would be found. Above Moses, above Elijah, 
above Isaiah even he towered in majesty and 
grandeur. Truly he was the prophet of the 
portal opening the door by which the world 
passed from the old to the new, and like a 
porter he caught glimpses of the glory yet to 
be revealed which he could not tarry to enjoy. 
So those who came after him, though only of 
slight moment in the new society of right- 
eousness which Jesus was establishing were 
none the less greater than John in the priv- 
ileges they enjoyed and the visions of serv- 
ices which opened before them. 
False Hopes. 

They had been looking for the Elijah 
promised in the prophecy of Malachi. If they 
had only possessed the wisdom of discrimina- 
tion they might have known that John him- 
self was that expected prophet, for in the 
spirit and power of Elijah he came. Some- 
thing of John’s fiery nature the men of the 
age possessed, for they too expected that the 
kingdom would come with military power 
and some of them even tried to force’ this 
militant side of Jesus’ work. And this has 
always been the misfortune of Christianity. 
But there were those who understood, and to 
them Jesus had to trust the end of his plan. 

Death of John. 

Thus with a eulogy such as few men have 
merited or received John the Baptist passed 
from the scene of New Testament story. One 
other brief and lurid moment there was of 
which those same friends of John told in 
later days. But John’s work was over and 
a greater than he had entered upon the task 
of revealing God to the world. 


Christian Endeavor Lesson 


By W. D. 


Topic April 17: Good Cheer in Dark Days. 
Acts 27:20-36. 

Dark days come to the lives of us all, but 
most of them are not so dark as we make 
them, and many of them are only creatures 
of our own imaginations. Indeed for the 
most part we are thee creators of both our 


Endres 


joys and our sorrows. The gloom or happi- 
ness of our lives depend, therefore, largely 
upon ourselves. 

But we must not be believers in * 
blind optimism. There is such a thing *% 
trouble and it is not always under our con 
trol. No optimism could ever have warded 
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off the days and weeks of gloom which fol- 
fowed the earthquake and fire of San Fran- 
cisco, or the burning of the Cherry mine of 
last autumn, or the Iroquois Theater dis- 
aster in Chicago. But even in these calam- 
jties the gospel of good cheer has its indis- 
pensable mission. In those times of terrible 
calamity, of such unspeakable horror, it was 
no time for the survivors to sit and wail or 
to escape from the scene. The-words of cheer 
and consolation from the leaders and rescue 
workers in the midst of those fright- 
ful scenes, not only strengthened their own 
hearts and nerved them for their task but 
they eased the aching breasts of the victims 
and the grief-stricken relatives and friends. 

Elijah is a splendid example of the cheer- 
jess man and how helpless he is when tne 
tide of battle goes against him for a time. 
He was resisting the encroachments of Baal, 
as it threatened to displace the worship of 


Jehovah. He had declared a drought, he 
ealled and conducted a successful contest 


against this strange worship, and ordered 
that its prophets be slain. But when the 
news was taken te the king’s wife who was 
the promoter of the foreign worship and 
when she swore that she would make Elijah’s 
life like that of the prophets he had slain, he 
forgot all about the power of Jehovah and 
ran for his life. Nor did he stop until he 
was safe under a juniper tree in southern 
Judah, where he implored Jehovah to take 
away his life. So far as he was concerned 
the eause of the worship of Jehovah was 
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lost and he wanted to die and end all his 
troubles. This too when success had at- 
tended his efforts. Such a spirit never wins 
great victories after prolonged efforts. 

When Washington assumed the pesition as 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Army 
it had less than 15,000 men, many of whom 
were untrained, some already weary of the 
hardships of war, all poorly clothed and 
half armed. But his words of cheer, and 
his sublime faith in a cause which he be- 
lieved to be just, enabled him to keep the 
fires of patriotism burning brightly in the 
hearts of his shivering, unsheltered, hungry 
troops at Valley Forge, to resist the in- 
trigues of selfish and jealous commanders 
and the unjust censures which were sent by 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts to Congress, 
to win the freedom wuich we all enjoy. 

In our lesson it remained for the cheering 

counsel of Paul in the midst of a prolonged 
storm at sea when experienced sailors had 
lost all faith in any possible hope of salva- 
tion of all on board, to call them back to 
their senses. For a fortnight they had fool- 
ishly fasted and their strength was gone. 
He besought them to take food and giving 
thanks to God, he himself partook of it and 
gave it to them saying, “ for this is for your 
safety.” With the further reassurance that 
not one should perish they partook of food. 
These words of cheer not only dispelled their 
fear but restored them to their senses and 
saved a ship load of nearly three hundred 
souls. 


AMERICA’S ANSWER TO HER WORLD-OPPORTUNITY 


By J. Campbell White, General Secretary Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 


The most important thing in American his- 
tory this year is the changing conviction of 
the nation concerning its religious obligations 
to mankind. In this process the very charac- 
ter of American Christianity is being radi- 
cally changed. When a man or a nation be- 
comes conscious of world-relationships and 
responsibilities, a new life has begun. 

From Maine to California, at seventy-five 
main conventions and thousands of related 
secondary meetings, American Christian men 
of all churches have been rising up to endorse 
a comprehensive and adequate plan for mak- 
ing Christ known to the whole world in our 
generation. The men of every state in the 
union have expressed themselves on this issue 
with a unanimity and depth of conviction 
that could never be called forth apart from 
a tremendous cause, and the mighty working 
of the spirit of God. There has not been a 
note of failure in the entire National Mis- 
sionary Campaign. With scarcely a single 
exception, the seventy-five main conventions 
have brought together the largest and strong- 
est assemblies for Christian men ever gath- 
ered together for any purpose in these cities. 
The addition of some millions of dollars an- 
nually to the missionary treasuries of the 
churches will not be the only chief result. 
This is but one evidence of altered life-pur- 
poses on the part of multitudes of men. 

The National Congress, May 3-6. 

With only another month intervening until 
the National Missionary Congress meets in 
Chicago (May 3-6) it is most important that 
a great volume of prayer be poured out con- 


tinuously for overwhelming blessing upon 
that gathering. Without doubt it will be 


the most representative and potential con- 
vention ever assembled on this continent. The 
forty-five hundred available seats in the 
Auditorium have been allotted to the evan- 
gelical churches of the United States in 
proportion to their membership and mission- 
ary contributions, thus: guaranteeing a pro- 
portionate representation from every church 
and from every part of the nation. It will be 


the privilege of a lifetime to be a member of 
this Congress. All desiring to attend should 
apply first to the secretary of their own 
foreign missionary beard. In case the seats 
allotted to that church have all been taken, 
application may be made to F. J. Michel, 
executive secretary of the Congress, at 108 
La Salle street, Chicago, in case any church 
fails to use all the seats allotted to it. Ap- 
plications should be sent in at the earliest 
possible moment. Tickets of admission will 
be transferable, in case delegates are un- 
avoidably hindered from attending. 
A National Missionary Policy. 

Special railway rates of one fare and one- 
half have been granted from all parts of the 
country. 

Not only will the leading missionary speak- 
ers of North America be heard at the Con- 
gress, but more important than that in many 
respects will be the framing up and adoption 
of a worthy National Missionary Policy. It 
is already clear that the churches of North 
America are responsible for reaching about 
60 per cent of the non-Christian world. The 
National Missionary Policy adopted at this 
Congress should mark a new era in the his- 
tory of Christianity. 

The Association quartet, which sang with 
such acceptance at the Canadian National 
Missionary Congress, and at the Student Vol- 
unteer Conventions, will sing at each session 
of the Congress. The concluding feature of 
the Congress program will be the “Hallelujah 


Chorus,” rendered by the Apollo Club of 
Chicago. 
Prayer for the Congress. 
In view of the vast issues involved, will 


not pastors and Christian people everywhere 
make this Congress an object of habitual 
prayer during the next few weeks, that the 
will of God for the church of our day may 
be both clearly understood and completely 
obeyed? A conquering Christianity abroad 


will be the surest guarantee of a dominant 
and regnant Christianity at home. 
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Rest 


My feet are weary and my hands are -tired, 
My soul oppressed, 

And I desire what I have long desired, 
Rest—only rest. 


Tis hard to toil, when toil is almost vain, 
In barren ways; 

Tis hard to sow and never garner grain, 
In harvest days. 


1ue burdens of my days are hard to bear, 
But God knows best; 
And I have prayed, but vain has been my 
prayers, , 
For rest—sweet rest. 


"Tis hard to plant in spring and never reap. 
The autumn yield; 

’Tis hard to toil, and ’tis hard to weep, 
O’er fruitless field. 


And so I ery a weak annd human cry, 
So heart-oppressed ; 

And so I sigh a weak and human sigh 
For rest—for rest. 


My way has wound across the desert years, 
And cares infest 
My paths, and through the flowing of hot 
tears 
I pine—for rest. 


’*Twas always so; when but a child I laid 
On mother’s breast 

My weary little head; I then prayed, 
As now—for rest. 


And I am restless still; ’twill soon be o’er, 
For down the west 

Life’s sun is setting, and I see the shore 
Where I shall rest. 

Rev. FatTuer Ryan. 


Tails and Their Uses. 


A cat never actually wags its tail. Why 
should it when it can purr? But, neverthe- 
less, it seems to serve the same purpose in 
permitting a temporary expenditure of ex- 
cessive nervous energy when the animal is 
under great strain. For instance, when care- 
fully stalking a bird or man, as is the case 
of a kitten or a lion, the tip of the tail is 
never still for a moment—ever curling and 
uncurling. We may compare this to the 
nervous tapping of the foot or fingers in a 
man. When an angry lion is roaring his 
loudest, his tail will frequently lash from 
side to side, giving rise among the ancients 
to the belief that he scourged his body with 
a hook or thorn which grew from the end of 
the tail. 

When a jaguar walks along a slender bough 
or a house cat perambulates the top of a 
board fence, we perceive another important 
function of the tail—that of an aid in bal- 
ancing. As a tightrope performer sways his 
pole, so the feline shifts its tail to preserve 
the center of gravity. 

The tail of a sheep seems to be of little 
use to its owner, although in the breed which 
is found in Asia Minor and on the tablelands 
of Tartary this organ function has a store- 
house of fat, and sometimes reaches a weight 
of fifty pounds. When viewed from behind, 
the animal seems all tail, and when this ap- 
pendage reaches its full size it is either fas- 
tened between two sticks which drag on the 
ground, or it is suspended on two small 
wheels. 

Take another of our animals, a fierce little 
weazel, clad in summer in a coat of brown, 
in winter turning white, but always with a 


jet black tip to the tail. The er- 1? ? 1??? 
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Church Life 

















The convention of the fourteenth district of 
Indiana was held at English, April 28, 29. 
F. F. Porter is secretary. 


C. O. Reynard, pastor of the Second Church, 
Warren, Ohio, occupied the pulpit of the First 
Church the last Sunday in March. 


Oscar Ingold, evangelist, Oklahoma City, 
has been chosen pastor of the church at Ho- 
bart, Oklahoma. 


S. W. Nay, evangelist, and R. C. Davis, 
singer, are in a meeting with the Broadway 
Church, Sedalia, Mo. 


Linwood Boulevard Church, Kansas City, 
becomes living link in Foreign Society. Bur- 
ris A. Jenkin, pastor 


There were two confessions at the service 
of the church at Bloomfield, Iowa, Easter 
Sunday morning. F. D. Ferral is the pastor. 


The Independence Boulevard Church, Kan- 
sas City, has just closed a contract for a 
$29,000 organ which will be installed at once. 


There have recently been four confessions 
at regular services of the church in Roches- 


ter, N. Y., where Robert Stewart, is pastor. 
—_ 


C. H. Mattox has closed a good meeting 
with the church at Bedford, Iowa, and ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the church. 


The church at Ames, Iowa, has just paid 
off a debt on their building and are now 
giving more to missions than at any time in 
their history. 


Miss Florence E. Lanham, Indianapolis, 
spoke at the First Church, South Bend, Ind., 
March 28, in the interest of the work of the 
Christian Endeavor Society. 


H. O. Breeden, California, will hold a meet- 
ing with W. S. Lockhart and the church at 
Fayetteville, Ark., during the early days vt 


this month 


There were seven confessions at the regular 
services of the church at Danbury, Conn., 
Easter Sunday. E. J. Teagarden is the pas- 
tor. 


The church at Lakeport, Cal., is in need of 
a minister to succeed U. S. Johnson, who has 
accepted the call extended him by the church 
at Healdsburg 


At London, Ontario, where B. H. Hayden 
is the pastor, there were eight confessions 
Easter Sunday, making a total of fifteen in 
the past three weeks. 


John P. Sala, pastor of the church at 
Elyria, Ohio, writes that he will attend the 
Men’s Missionary Conference in Chicago, May 
3-6 

J. Durham, one of the pillars of the work 
in California, says that the prospects are 
for the best year’s work in the history of 
the Golden State churches of Christ. 


Thompson, the Egyptian, is at Plymouth, 
Ill., but has been unable to preach because 
of ill health, and Mrs. Thompson has supplied 


his place. W. H. Wellicome leads the singing. 


The quarterly assembly of the Disciples of 
Chicago was held at the First Methodist 
Church, April 3, at three in the afternoon. 
Dr. Arthur Holmes, of Philadelphia was the 
chief speaker. 

After a six weeks’ trip through the north- 
west, J. P. Myers, pastor of the church at 
Shelbyville, Ind., writes enthusiastically of 
the prospects for a great work on the part 
of our churches there. 
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W. B. Clemmer is in a two weeks’ meeting 
with the church at Rockford, IIl., of which he 
became pastor in February. Since that time 
there have been fourteen accessions to the 
church at regular services. 


C. C. Morrison, Herbert L. Willett, E. & 
Ames and Alva W. Taylor were among those 
attending the Disciples Congress at Blooming- 
ton, Ind., last week. 


George L. Snively will assist George B. 
Stewart and the church at Colorado Springs 
in a meeting next November. Mr. Snively 
was with Mr. Stewart in a like service in 
Warrensburg a year ago. 


After six years of labor with the First 
Church of Christ, Tonawanda, N. Y., where 
there have been ninety additions in the past 
six weeks, Edward F. Randall has resigned 
the pastorate owing to climatic reasons. 


The Central Church, San Diego, where W. 
E. Crabtree ministers, stands among the ten 
leading churches of the brotherhood in the 
amount of its offering for foreign missions. 
Last year the offering was $827.40. 

Large audiences, fine music, two confessions 
and seven hundred dollars contributed for 
paying the debt on the parsonage, was the 
record made by W. H. Bagby and the church 
at Missoula, Mont., Easter Sunday. 


There have been nine additions to the 
church at Santa Maria, Cal., since January 
1, J. Charles Rhodes is the tireless pastor. 
Willis S. Myers, Southern California State 
Evangelist, is to begin a meeting there 
April 10. 


All indebtedness of the Magnolia Avenue 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas, was cleared up 
on the day of dedication, under the leader- 
ship of F. M. Rains. The church raised dur- 
ing the day $5,700. E. M. Watts is the 
pastor. 

S. Grundy Fisher, Walla Walla, Wash., 
writes of his work: “Work here goes well. 
Eleven added the Sunday following the Hil- 
ton meeting. One confession Sunday last. 
Sunday-school near the 300 mark all the 
while.” 

J. J. Handsaker of Arleta, Ore., is helping 
organize a $6,000 co-operative printing plant 
to flood Oregon with “dry” literature for 
“Oregon Dry 1910.” D. Errett of Salem, 
president of O. C. M. C. is one of the incor- 
porators of the company. 

The Ninth District of the Indiana Chris- 
tian Missionary Society will meet at Green- 
wood, April 19 and 20. The district includes 
all churches in Johnson, Monroe, Morgan and 
Shelby counties. J, P. Myers, Shelbyville, 
Ind., is president of the district. 


Richard W. Wallace, pastor of the First 
Church, Valdosta, Ga., is preaching a series 
of Sunday evening sermons on “Old Testa- 
ment Characters.” The first of the series 
was entitled: “Joseph—The Man Who Con- 
quered His Environment.” 


The Evanston, Ill., church has begun the 
erection of its new house and is occupying 
temporary quarters in the Y. M. C. A. 
building, at 1621 Orington avenue. The total 
offerings of this church for Easter Sunday 
amounted to $210—largely on the fund for 
the new building. 


J. N. Crutcher, pastor of the church at 
Sioux City, Iowa, who has been with his wife 
in the Ozarks, whither Mrs. Crutcher went 
seeking to improve her health, has returned 
to his pulpit and Mrs. Crutcher who is much 
improved in health will return to the home 
in Sioux City in a few weeks. 


The church at Davenport, Iowa, is progress- 
ing in all branches. There are good audiences. 
The Sunday-school, attendance is making an 
average attendance of 250, with 340 Easter 
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Sunday. Under the leadership of the Y. Pr. 
S. C. E. the church has opened a mission 
school in the business district. 


O. C. Bolman, secretary, announces that 
the place of holding the Fifth District Con- 
vention has been changed from Latham, III. 
to Petersburg. The date is June 14-16. The 
Officers of the district are: C. H. Metcalf, 
president; O. L. Read, vice president; C. W. 
Ross, evangelist, and O. C. Bolman, secretary. 


The men of the church at Galesburg, III, 
recently dined together, and were addressed 
by David H. Shields, pastor of the church 
at Eureka, Ill., on the subject, “Patriotism 
and Good Citizenship.” An address was made 
also by J. A. Barnett, pastor of the Galesburg 
church, and C. W. Cummings of Knoxville, 
acted as toastmaster. 


A commendable thought for Easter was 
that of the church at Connellsville, Pa. The 
members of the congregation were urged to 
buy carnations for the Easter decorations of 
the church, and it was systematically ar- 
ranged for these to then be taken to those 
who on account of ill health were kept in- 
doors on that day. 


C. R. Wolford has been the force at 
Blandinsville, Il., in forward movements and 
growth. Since he began work there the Sun- 
day-school attendance has increased from 
eighty-five to 215, and Mr. Wolford teaches 
a men’s Bible class which started with a 
membership of seven and now enrolls 107, 
with an average attendance of seventy. 


S. O. Landis, Chicago, has just returned 
from a successful meeting with the church 
at Washington, Pa. Under the work of Mr. 
Landis the church was brought into fine har- 
mony and spirit and there were ten acces- 
sions the second week. The church extended 
Mr. Landis a call to the pastorate, but he 
has not yet accepted. 


The church work at Dorchester, Neb., is 
moving forward at a good pace. The foreign 
missionary offering this year was more than 
$40, as compared with $10 last year. The 
Sunday-school is growing rapidly, and there 
are frequent additions to the church. An 
offering was taken Easter Sunday for the 
National Benevolent Association. 


The Christian church at Paris, Ky., gave 
between $500 and $600 for foreign missions 
the first Sunday in March. Carey E. Mor- 
gan, the minister, has gone for a trip to the 
Orient, and enroute delivered an address at 
Boston. R. H. Crossfield, of Transylvania 
University, is filling Brother Morgan’s pulpit 
in his absence. 


W. C. Hull of the First Church, Pasadena, 
Cal., addressed the first of a series of noon- 
day meetings March 20 in the Board of Trade 
rooms there. These were arranged for by the 
united efforts of all the churches of the city, 
the object being a general moral uplift. His 
subject, “The Kind of Men Needed,” was well 
received. 

J. K. Shellenberger, field secretary of the 
3rotherhood, was chief speaker at a ban- 
quet of the men’s clubs of the Douglas Park 
Church, Chicago. On the following Sunday 
evening he spoke to a large audience in the 
church on “The Masculinity of Jesus.” Pas- 
tor Vaughn Dabney says of his visit: “He 
left our church brotherhood greatly strength- 
ened by his messages.” 


The church at Weatherford, Texas, held a 
recent open business meeting in which every 
member of the church was asked to tell of 
some definite thing which he thought the 
church should do to increase its usefulness 
in the community, and ways in which the 
Sunday service could be made more attractive 
and helpful. The meeting was planned and 
directed by the pastor, Owen Livengood. 
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The Sunday-school at Canton, Mo., has 
been unitedly at work to bring their stand- 
ing up to the highest and have made good. 
The pastor, G. W. Buckner, says that much 
credit is due to Miss Mattie Hedges, the 
Sunday-school superintendent, for the dis- 
trict, who is a student in Christian Univer- 
sity, and a teacher in the Sunday-school at 
Canton. Miss Hedges will graduate in June. 


The Indiana State Convention meets in An- 
derson, May 16-19, and plans are for a con- 
yention of unusual significance. Several 
questions of greatest concern will be pre- 
sented to the convention for its consideration, 
among them a plan worked out by the 
newly elected secretary, E. M. Barney, for 
getting the literature of the Brotherhood into 
the homes of the people of the churches. 


In Waterloo, Iowa, there has just been 
concluded a successful effort to unite the 
Central Church and the Church of Christ, 
East. This east side church has been meet- 
ing in the library building for the past year; 
but now abandon their separate organiza- 
tion and unite with the Central Church. 
It is a happy culmination of an effort to 
restore a united force in the work in 
Waterloo. 


John P. Sala, who has recently accepted a 
eall to the church at Dayton, Ohio, writes of 
his belief that the prospects for the church 


work there are most encouraging. This is 
indeed a fine old church. Dr. Herbert L. 
Willett, of the Christian Century, was 


at one time pastor of the church, and the 
Christian Century feels an unusual interest 
in its work, and a satisfaction in the thought 
that Mr. Sala has accepted the call of the 
church. 


Dr. Herbert L. Willett is announced for 
the following series of addresses before the 
Bible Study Section of the Men’s League of 
the Memorial Church of Christ: “Man and 
the Social Order,” “The Individual and the 
State,” “The Liquor Traffic,’ “The Home,” 
“Marriage and Divorce,” “Social Morality,” 
“Business Ethics,” “Recreation,” “The Press 
and the Man,” “Patriotism.” This class meets 
in the church auditorium every Sunday morn- 
ing from 10 to 10:45 a. m. 


The church at Aubmrn, Neb., will erect 
a new house this summer at an expense of 
about sixteen thousand dollars. The plans 
as adopted provide for a building of the 
temple style, with Sunday-school rooms, and 
fully equipped basement. The membership 
of the church is liberal, willing, earnest and 
enthusiastically hopeful. The pastor, G. J. 
Chapman moves confidently forward in his 
‘eadership with the hearty support of the 
congregation. 


The announcement has reached us of the 
calamity that has befallen Texas Christian 
University, Waco. The main building of the 
school, used for lecture rooms and’ dormi- 
tories, has been burned to the ground. The 
fire started on the fourth floor, and com- 
pletely destroyed the building. The young 
men who were rooming in the building all 
escaped uninjured. The trustees were called 
into session the following day, and purpose to 
rebuild at once. 


James Burkhardt, pastor of the church at 
Connersville, Ind., has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the church at Frankfort, Ind., 
and will begin work with his new charge 
about the first of July. Mr. Burkhardt’s 
work in Connersville has been unusually suc- 
cessful, beginning there in 1902 with only 
a small congregation poorly housed, one of 
the first things he did was to lead the church 
in a building pian which was completed in 
1906, giving the church a house of worship 
which with the parsonage is valued at $40,000. 


The church at New Paris, Ohio, has just 
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closed a short meeting under the leadership 
of I. J. Cahiil, during which there were twen- 
ty-one accessions to the membership and the 
attendance of the Sunday-school greatly in- 
creased. C. G. Baker, the pastor has ac- 
complished a good work with the church, and 
has brought the work in the entire country to 
a degree of vigor it has never known in the 
past. The church in Paris is now the strong- 
est in the town and has every promise of 
moving on to even greater strength. 


Tht annual convention of the Christian 
churches of the Third District, Missouri, will 
be held at Aurora, May 2-5. Addresses are 
to be made by A. P. Finley, Springfield; F. 
L. Moffett, Springfield (district president) ; 
Mrs. M. E. Harlan, J. H. Jones, Ashgrove; 
Prof. J. R. Roberts, Springfield; W. F. Rich- 
ardson, Kansas City; R. W. Blunt, Marion- 
ville; J. H. Bryan, Kansas City; J. B. Hun- 
ley, Neosho; George L. Peters, Springfield; 
Barclay Meador, Lebanon. Joseph Gaylor is 
district secretary. 


H. W. Hunter, Higginsville, Mo., has dis- 
played no mean ability at advertising in his 
announcement of the missionary rally which 
was held in his church March 31. He first 
sent an announcement to the membership, 
and then followed this with a postal headed 
S. O. S. (wireless Distress Signal). This 
signal must not fly Thursday, March 31, at 
the Christian Church, for every member and 
all our friends will come to the missionary 
conference. Business ability counts in the 
work of the church as in the work of the 
world. 


A splendid meeting of two weeks has just 
closed at Mt. Zion, near Hannibal, Mo., in 
which there were 32 added. The preaching 
was done by F. W. Allen, of Paris, Mo. It was 
one of the very best meetings held with this 
church in years. During the last eight 
months the Sunday school has more than 
doubled its membership and progress is 
everywhere in evidence. Two new rooms 
have lately been added to the equipment and 
other improvements are to follow soon. Dean 
C. A. Lockhart, of Canton Bible College, 
preaches for this congregation. 


Greencastle, Ind., March 26, 1910.—Have 
just returned from assisting Brother J. C. 
Todd of Bloomington, Ind., in a revival. 
Brother Todd and his good wife are very 
greatly beloved by the people of Blooming- 
ton. The church is one of the best in the 
state, and God has greatly blessed the work 
there. I have never met a more loyal people 
in their love for their pastor. It was a great 
pleasure to labor with them. Miss Una Dell 
Berry led the singing and her work gave 
great satisfaction. She is one of our noblest 
and ablest ieaders of song.—J. M. Rudy. 


Pastor George C. Ritchey of Newberg, Ore., 
recently closed a meeting with home forces 
which resulted in forty-eight additions. 
twenty-seven being by confession and bap- 
tism. Following the meeting the Ladies’ Aid 
Society gave a very enjoyable reception to 
the new members. Although only about 
three years old, this congregation now num- 
bers about 200. The Bible-school has an at- 
tendance of upwards of 100, and they have a 
teacher training class of sixty. From now 
on the “merger service” is to be used. Miss 
Ellen Flook, of Portland, led the music in 
the meeting, to the delight of all. 


W. W. Burks, Nevada, Mo., says: “We have 
been having a week’s rally, F. F. Walters of 
Joplin, assisting us. Our board had recom- 
mended to the church the plan of becoming a 
living link and we used the rally week to 
carry out the plan. The result of the offering 
is about $700 and we are very happy. We 
were at Joplin Sunday, March 20, at the 
First Church, filling Brother Walters’s pul- 
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pit, while he was leading our people at Ne- 
vada in their campaign. He is doing a faith- 
ful work at Joplin in the face of difficulties 
that are not easily overcome, and his people 
greatly appreciate him. The Nevada church 
expects to lead all others this year in South 
Central Missouri in missionary work.” 


The following note from O. F. Jordan, sec- 
retary of the Chicago Christian Missionary 
Society tells its own story of the spirit with 
which the Disciples of Chicago are approach- 
ing their task: “We have put a Russian at 
work in Chicago this week. He is to investi- 
gate for two months and if the favorable 
opening exists, he will be put to work per- 
manently. He was a priest in the orthodox 
church -but was banished for leaving the 
church. He has worked for the British Bible 
Society in the Orient and was educated in 
this country for the Lutheran ministry. He 
is the most alert foreigner I have met in 
Chicago. He has been with us only a few 
months, but has the lingo all right, 
though he has along with it the modern 
idea of how to work in the city. I am going 
to run around with him tomorrow and photo- 
graph some of his subjects. He has a most 
thrilling story to tell of his experiences, which 
has the ring of the genuine with me.” 


From the News-Messenger of the South 


Broadway Church, Denver, we take the 
following note about the work of the 
Central Church: “This church has taken 


on new life under the inspiration of George 
B. Van Arsdall, the new pastor. There is a 
genuine revival in progress; the audiences 
are very large, attentive, sympathetic, and 
enthusiastic; from a hundred to a hundred 
anc fifty men and women attend the mid- 
week service. Nine persons confessed Christ 
last Lord’s Day. Forty-five have united with 
the church, ip various ways, during the last 
two months. Today the annual missionary 
offering will be received, the pastor hopes 
that a thousand dollars will be contributed. 
The old church falls into line as a living link 
church. It is safe to predict that before many 
months, new churches will be planted, 
churches of “oar faith and order,” in two or 
three places in Denver. Brother Van Arsdall 
is making good. The Lord be praised.” 


Monterey, Mexico 


There have been sixteen additions to the 
Mexican church since the first of October. 
They have now about 250 members. I say 
“Mexican” church, for many of the brethren 
in the homeland do not know that we have 
an English speaking congregation here, to 
which J. H. Fuller ministers along with his 
superintendency of the evangelistic work, 
teaching in the Bible department, and edit- 
ing the English edition of the Via de Paz. 
There have been eight added to this congre- 
gation since the first of October, all by bap- 
tism with the exception of my wife and I. 
We have not only an English speaking church, 
but also an English department in the Chris- 
tian Institute. It is the desire of the Mexi- 
cans and especially among the higher class, 
to speak the English language. We have 
therefore three departments, one of which is 
strictly Spanish, another in which English 
only is used, and a third presided over by 
Miss Irelan, where the Mexican children are 
taught English. Just as soon as they are 
able to do their studying and reciting in the 
language they are enrolled in the English 


department. The teachers in the English 
school are as follows: First, second and third 
grades, Mrs. Alderman; fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades, Miss Orvis; seventh, eighth 


ninth and tenth grades, Miss Boyd. Nearly 
every room is filled to its full capacity. I 
have spoken this time of the English depart- 
ment only. Later I shall write concerning 
the Mexican teachers, eight in number. Shall 
also have something to say concerning the 
evangelistic department and the printing de- 
partment. W. L. MELLINGER. 
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The Central Church at Dayton, Ohio, has 
extended a call to John P. Sala who recently 
resigned at Elyria. 


E. C. Harris has accepted a call to the 
church at Bedford, Ohio. Mr. UWarris is 
a brother-in-law of W. J. Wright, former 
secretary of the A. C. M. S. 


The Masillon Messenger is the new push 
paper of the church at Masillon, Ohio. It 
gives evidence of a useful career in its live 
editorials and pointed announcements. 


V. G. Hostetter is holding a meeting at 
Cygnet, Ohio. After this he will become 
pastor at Charleroi, Pa. He was pastor for 
three years at Fostoria, Ohio. 


Marion Stevenson, national superintendent 
of Bible-schools, will spend a few days in 
Des Moines, April 17-22. His work will be 
largely at Drake University, though he will 
be heard in the churches of the city. 


Charles Darsie of Uhrichsville, Ohio, will 
preach Sunday evenings during April on the 
following “Questions of the Day”: “The 
Fool’s Question,” “The Young Man’s Ques- 
tion,” “The Skeptics Question,” “The Faith 
Cure Question.” 


H. B. McCormick has resigned at Lexing- 
ton, Ohio, to take the church at Norwalk, 
same state. The church at Norwalk was 
organized by J. L. Deming who was working 
under the Clark Fund. The church has been 
pastorless since Mr. Deming went to Yale 
last fall. 


The Bible-school at Millersburg, Ohio, 
where C. A. Freer, ministers was the largest 
Easter Sunday in the history of the school. 
The offering for foreign missions this year 
is 60 per cent above anything the church has 
ever made. A mission study class of about 
thirty-five has just been organized. 


At the Jefferson Street Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., there were twenty confessions on 
Easter Sunday and two the previous week. 
The Bible-school is a constant joy to the 
heart of the pastor, although it demands 
much time and pair n the part of many. 
There were 556 p nt March 27. B. S. 
Farrell is pastor. 


J. S. Raum, state evangelist of Montana, 
preached for the church at Helena, Mont., 
during the week preceding Easter, and in 
the brief meeting twenty-five persons were 
led to make a confession of their faith. 
Charles W. Barnes, pastor of the church, 
says he will gladly answer inquiries about 
a position for a first class superintendent 
of city schools, at a salary of about $3,500. 


H. G. Connelly, Ardmore, Okla., gave a ser- 
mon in the Episcopal church on Good Friday, 
his subject “The Atonement.” He was also 
one of the speakers at the Easter service 
Sunday afternoon. The Ardmore church be- 
gan the tithing system the first Sunday in 
March, and during the month the treasurer 
received more than $300. The experiment 
was so successful that many members de- 
cided to continue the plan. The church has 
been able to cancel all indebtedness and will 
soon begin to build. 


L. E. Murray, acting pastor of the Ver- 
mont Avenue Church, Washington, D. C., 
preached on the following themes during 
passion week: Palm Sunday: Morning, “The 
Triumphant King”; Evening, “The Weeping 
Prophet,” and “Nothing but Leaves,” “What 
Think Ye of Christ?” “The Alabaster Box,” 
“Gethsemane,” “Calvary.” Easter Sunday 
Morning, “The Resurrestion”; Evening, “An 
Honest Doubter.” Easter Sunday there were 
three confessions at each service. The Sun- 
day-school made an average of 100 more at- 
tendants during March than any preceding 
monrth. 


THE 
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Dr.PRICE'S 


Cr Baking Powder! 


Made from cream of tartar derived 
solely from grapes, the most deli- 
cious and healthful of all fruit acids. 








Larned, Kans., March 21.—We continue here 
with immense audiences and seventy added 
in two weeks. Brother Small is giving us 
some great sermons. His sermon on the plea 
for the twentieth century ought to be pub- 
lished in the Christian Century. That one 
sermon will do us good here for ten years to 
come. Brother McKinney is leading a large 
chorus.—W. H. Hoff Hines. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, March 21.—Pittsburg 
great foreign offering. East End may reach 
twelve hundred dollars. Ewers, pastor.—S. 
J. Corey. 

Cincinnati.—Wonderful news from stubborn 
Tibet. Dr. Shelton and Ogden write nearly 
one hundred have burned idols at Batang 
and asked that Christian worship he estab- 
lished in homes. 


Denver and Vicinity 


Easter was a great day with us. The mis- 
sionary offering in the Central Church was 
$1,090, with $150 more sure to come in. There 
were eight or ten additions to our church. 
Brother Van Arsdall has gone to Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, this week to bring his family and 
goods to Denver. 

J. H. Mohortor is in Colorado for a month, 
in the interest of The National Benevolent 
Association. He delivered a moving address 
in the South Broadway Church Easter Sun- 
day morning to a congregation that more 
than filled the audience room. 

The Colorado Christian Home was dedi- 
cated in the afternoon. Brother Mohortor 
delivered the address. This property has cost 
$20,000. There is room in the building for 
fifty children. This is the first of a group of 
buildings. “Warren Hall” is the name by 
which it will be known. The name is given 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Warren, who started 
the work by the gift of 200 acres of land. 


The location of the Home is ideal. Life is 
worth living in such days as these! Things 


are coming to pass! B. B. Tyler. 


A Historic Occasion 

The meeting of the Boston Baptist Minis- 
ters‘ Conference for last week was held on 
Wednesday, March 23, instead of Monday, in 
order to receive the delegation of the Pitts- 
burg Centennial Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ. A large party of the Disciples 
sailed from Boston, Thursday, March 24, for 
the Holy Land, and this brought an un- 
usually large delegation of Discipes to the 
meeting Wednesday morning. It was a rep- 
resentative gathering of the Disciples and 
of the Baptists of Boston and vicinity. Rev. 
L. A. Clevenger, D. D., President of the Con- 
ference, presided, and Rev. Gilbert L. Harney, 
of the Disciples, conducted the devotional 
services. Dr. A. McLean, President of the 
Christian Foreign Missionary Society, was 
the first speaker. He expressed the great 


appreciation of the Disciples of the courteous 


and fraternal act of the Baptist Conference 
in sending representatives to the Pittsburg 
Centennial Conference, and also for the invi- 
tation to hold the Convention of the Disciples 
in 1911 in Boston. “It was an act unpre- 
cedented in the religious history of America. 
Baptists and Disciples ought never to have 
separated. Eminent men of both bodies have 
always regretted it, The points of agree- 
ment are far more important and numerous 
than the points of division. On all the great 
principles of the Christian faith we are iden- 
tical. There are but three points of differ- 
ence, the meaning of baptism, the name, and 
communion. There is no difference on these 
points which cannot be overcome. The sep- 
aration has lasted long enough. We should 
labor and pray for the union of these two 
great bodies.” The views of Dr. McLean 
were fully indorsed by Rev. C. H. Watson, 
D. D., Baptist, of Arlington. He found him- 
self entirely at home in the Pittsburg Con- 
vention, and received a distinctly new Chris- 
tian attitude toward Christians of other 
names. The new relations between Baptists 
and Disciples will surely ripen into a bond. 
Dr. William R. Warren Editor of the Chris- 
tian Evangelist, of St. Louis, said, “It is of 
vital importance that these two bodies come 
together. The continuation of the division 
is having far-reaching and unfavorable in- 
fluences. The future Christianity of America 
is to be a high church Baptist church repre- 
sented by the union of the Baptists and Dis- 
ciples.” Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. D., Baptist, of 
Brookline, Mass., said, “The Baptists have 
changed since the Disciples separated. They 
had to change to live. We must come to- 
gether some way. By agitation we will 
start a movement which will compel union 
of Baptists and Disciples.” Rev. S. T. Willis 
of New York City, Disciple, heartily indorsed 
the movement for union. “We can hasten 
the day by working together wherever possi- 
ble.” He proposed that where an existing 
Baptist church could adequately minister to 
the wants of a community, no new Disciples 
church should be started, but the Disciples 
should be recommended to unite and work 
with the Baptist church, and vice versa. He 
also suggested that it would prove the reality 
of the unity between the two bodies if Dis- 
ciple ministers were occasionally called to 
pastorates of Baptist churches, and Baptist 
ministers to Disciple churches. Dr. L. A. 
Clevenger, President of the Boston Baptist 
Ministers’ Conference, and Dr. A. McLean, 
President of the Christian Foreign Mission- 
ary Society were authorized to select a com- 
mittee of six, three Baptists and three Disci- 
ples, to help on the movement toward fra- 
ternity and ultimate union, by all suitable 
means and on all proper occasions. It was 
stated that The Baptist Congress and the 
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Disciples’ Congress will meet biennially to- 
gether, alternately in Baptist and in Disciple 
ehurches. In the evening of Wednesday there 
was a reunion and banquet of Baptists and 
Disciples in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. 
After an hour of social intercourse in Gilbert 
Hall, the company adjourned to the banquet 
hall. Rev. A. Judson Hughes of Everett, 
Mass., happily presided, and pleasantly wel- 
comed the representatives of both bodies. 
Rev. M. A. Levy of Newton Center, Mass., 
said he did not know whether to address the 
company as “Disciples and other Baptists” or 
“Baptists and other Disciples.” He advocated 
getting together in faith in the common Lord 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Carey E. Morgan, Disciple, 
of Paris, Ky., presented an impressive scrip- 
tural argument against Christian divisions, 
and in favor of return to the primitive church 
unity. Creeds are divisive. We must unite 
in the Lordship of Christ. Rev. L. A. Cleven- 
ger, D. D., Baptist, of Somerville, Mass., said 
we must unite as Protestants or we shall be 
destroyed. Loyalty to Jesus Christ is our 
ground of union. Rev. H. H. Moninger, Sun- 
day-school Representative of the Christian 
Standard, of Cincinnati, Ohio, said, “Only 
names hold us apart.” He is teaching the 
Bible to great companies of both Baptists and 
Disciples. The significance of this reunion 
of Baptists and Disciples in Boston was ac- 
knowledged to be very great. The speaking 
was fraternal but frank, and not a single 
note of real discord was sounded during the 
day. It was evident that the two bodies as 
represented in this meeting are really one, 
and as Dr. Gifford said, they must come to- 
gether, and such progress toward fellowship 
and better acquaintance is being made that 
they will come together. A case of denomi- 
national union cannot be forced, but suitable 
efforts may aid in bringing a state of things 
which will make it inevitable—The Watch- 
man (Boston). 


Scholarship’s Increasing Faith 
(Continued from page 10.) 

fect, between which there is no impassable 

gulf, but only a straight and narrow way. 

It was a kind of greatness which he would 
go in search of if he should come again to 
earth. If he should come again he would be 
the Good Samaritan that he was before, if 
there was a single man in need. It is incon- 
ceivable that he would accept exemption from 
the common human lot and ask to sit in 
ease upon a splendid throne. Did he tell 
men that it was more blessed to give than 
to receive, better to lose life than to save it, 
better to serve than be served? Did he say 
that that was the eternal order? Then why 
should we suppose that he would be any 
different if he came again? Did he cease to 
be servant when he became chief servant? 

After twenty centuries of worship of him 
as Lord of Lords, and King of Kings, Very 
God of Very God, he has all but lost his 
human form. There has grown up in the 
church a latent conviction that he has risen 
above service and lowliness, and now sits 
among the great ones who scorn the lower 


seats; that being worshipped is better than 
serving, and that the one condition cannot 


be exchanged for the other; that he went 
through it that he might escape from it, and 
earned, as a reward, exemption from the law 
of service and humility. No wonder the 
church has preferred to worship, rather than 
to serve, 

Jesus nowhere presented his person for 
men’s worship; it was always his spirit and 
life for men’s imitation. 

This has been the worst effect of the 
Greek and Roman deification of knowledge 
and power in the realm of the spirit; the 
emphasis has ever since lain upon creed and 
government. If instead of that early equa- 
tton—The Logos is the Christ—this other 
equation had been made, which the modern 
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church is trying to establish—the ethical is 
the divine—how different would have been 
the history of Christianity. How hard it is 
to return to the most primitive kind of 
Christianity—the gospel of the Kingdom. 

In that fatal equation Jesus lost his human 
serving form in the glory and splendor of 
the more exalted occupation of ruling. We 
are trying to make ourselves believe now 
that Jesus really meant what he said, and 
loved what he did,—and that there is no 
greatness, no Godlikeness, above the life of 
self-giving service. That is not divinity 
enough for our Christ, for we doubt whether 
he would assume it again. 

Modern religious thought declares that that 
is divinity enough, and that it is the only 
divinity that can do the world any good. It 
is the only kind of divinity man can under- 
stand or respond to; and it is the one he 
needs. He needs to made to feel that 
God really has his dwelling place in the life 
of humble human service; and that to find 
him not need to ascend into the 
heavens above, or descend into the depths 
below, but to enter, with clean hands, and 
pure heart, and loving sympathy, into the 
house of need next door. There, by the bed- 
of affliction, at the table of hunger, 
filling the empty chair of loneliness, where 
little faces peer wistfully into the night 
without father or mother to guide, there is 
where God has bestowed the secret of his 
presence, and there he can most quickly and 


be 


one does 


side 
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surely be found by those who seek him. 
Surely the Lord is in this place, and we know 
it not; this is none other than the house of 
God and this is the gate to heaven. 

The ancient equation—the Logos is the 
Christ—which, as Harnack says, “drew him 
into the domain of cosmology and religious 
philosophy,” took away our Lord from human 
affection and helpfulness for long ages, and 
men knew not where they had laid him. 
But the new equation—the ethical is the di- 
vine—is drawing Jesus once more into the 
realm of human service, and is putting in- 
finite leverage underneath the burden of the 
world’s woe. From walking the aisies of 
marble temples, or sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, Jesus has descended, and 
is now seen walking the dusty way where 
men come and go bearing their daily burdens, 
one with them, in toil and sorrow. At eve- 
ning he may be found, as long ago, in the 
home of Mary and Martha; in the morning 
out on the highway where lepers meet him, 
and blind eyes strain eagerly for the shadow 
of his passing, and cry out, “Thou Son of 
David, have merey on us.” 

“Behold him now where he comes! 

Not the Christ of our subtle creeds, 

But the light of our hearts, of our homes, 
Of our hopes, our prayers, our needs; 

The brother of want and blame, 

The lover of women and men, 

With a love that puts to shame, 

All passions of mortal ken.” 
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“The Ainslie-McCash Parlia- 
ments” 


The president of the American Christian 
Missionary Society hitherto has filled the 
office of presiding officer for the day of the 
convention, or fraction thereof, announcing 
committees and delivering the annual ad- 
dress. It has been thought that a larger 
service could be rendered by the man se- 
lected by the great Brotherhood for such a 
position than that usually rendered. In 
keeping with that idea, arrangements have 
been completed by the secretary, by which 
President Ainslie obtains leave of absence 
from the Tabernacle Church in Baltimore, 
Md., to deliver addresses in a series of “par- 
liaments” preparatory to the annual May 
offering. 

This itinerary will begin at Lexington, Ky., 
on April 12, and will be in the nature of a 
“parliament,” concluding with a banquet and 
inspirational address. The “parliament” will 
deal with the practical phases of the estab- 
lishment, extension and maintenance of the 
Churches of Christ in our homeland. The 
difficulties involved in the city and rural 
churches will be considered. Pithy, pointed, 
practical suggestions will compensate all who 
attend. 

The second meeting will be at Louisville, 
Ky., April 13, followed by St. Louis, April 
14, Kansas City, April 15; Lincoln, Neb., 
April 16; Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 18; 
Springfield, Ill., April 19; Indianapolis, April 
20; Cleveland, April 21; Cincinnati, April 22, 
and Pittsburg, April 23. 

A widespread interest already awakened in 
the plan betokens a large attendance and 
greater things for the home missionary work. 


Now for a Large May Offering 


We ought to have a great May Offering 
for Home Missions this year for the follow- 
ing reasons, at least: 

1. The whole work of our American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society needs to be enlarged. 
The opportunities are nation-wide. 

2. We ought’to honor this great Society 
for what she has done. Many of the most 
splendid churches of our brotherhood were 
planted or helped by her. Cities like Topeka, 
Wichita and Lawrence, Kansas, for example, 
and hundreds of others in the East and West 
and South have received timely aid. Let us 
show our appreciation of what she has done 
by helping her royally now. 

3. This is the time to cheer the hearts of 
our new secretaries. I. N. MeCash and Grant 
K. Lewis are names that stand for the best 
things among us. Let us make their hearts 
glad by our loyal and enthusiastic support. 

4. If we are interested by a world-wide 
proclamation of the gospel, we can demon- 
strate that interest by helping our Home So- 
ciety. The way to the ends of the earth is 
by way of America. If we can not or will 
not save open-minded, large-hearted, cheer- 
ful-faced, bright-eyed Americans, how can we 
hope to reach ignorant, superstitious, sad 
faced, down-trodden Asia? If we will not 
save this land, we can not save other lands. 

5. This is the nick of time. There néver 
was a day before like this for Home Mis- 
sions. The whole situation is unique, and 
the field is wide-open for us. The people 
hunger for the gospel! There is a growing 


desire everywhere for Christian union,—noth- 
ing like it ever before in this land. Our suc- 
cess is a constant inspiration to all good peo- 
ple, and almost a wonder to ourselves. 

Let all as one man strike now. 


F. M. Ratns. 





Something New for Our 
Colleges 


A new and larger vision of home missions 
has come to our colleges and universities. A 
practical plan has received the unqualified 
endorsement of presidents, professors and en- 
thusiastic acceptance by bands of students 
in all the educational institutions where pro- 
posed. 

The plan was suggested by Secretary I. 
N. McCash, and presented by him to the fol- 
lowing schools, where bands are organizing, 
-Valparaiso, Eureka, Christian University, 
Mo., Transylvania and Bible College, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., Johnson Bible College, Milligan Col- 
lege, Virginia Christian College, Bethany Col- 
lege, Hiram College, Drake and Cotner Uni- 
versities and Butler College. To our other 
schools the same will be submitted as rapidly 
as opportunity permits. 

The plan in brief is this. A definite terri- 
tory, state or province, unoccupied, or par- 
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tially occupied by the Disciples of Christ, 
is assigned to each school, and the students 
who will pledge themselves to make that as- 
signed region their field of life labors, form 
a band under the name of their chosen terri- 
tory. They will study the climate, geography, 
history, resources, strategic points, present 
and prospective government, educational sys- 
tem, and prepare themselves to do pioneer 
work. A chosen field will give definiteness 
and adaptation to the students’ preparation. 

The bands are composed of seniors and 
lower classmen, so that all of a band may 
not go to a field this year. Those who go 
first will be able to open the way for the 
coming of their comrades in service, in later 
years. This band is not a colony, but per- 
manent workers in strategic parts of each 
state. They are sentinels of the Lord’s army; 
scouts of a conquering host. 

Some of the advantages of such a plan 
are apparent, and commend themselves as 
being far-reaching in their results. 

1. This plan will shape the career of many 
young men. 

2. The colleges will be enlisted, as never 
before, in the evangelization of our homeland, 
and from the territory of their bands will 
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be drawn an increasing college patronage. 
Graduates everywhere will feel a personal 
ride in an enterprise carried forward by 
alumni of their alma mater, and will help 
support those engaged in it. 

3 The coming of such a band of workers 
to live, love, labor and die with them, will 
hearten struggling congregations and give 
great joy to the scattered sheep of His field. 
P 4. They will be helpers of each other in 
the hardships of a new country, and become 
part of the religious, civic and educational 
life, and shape its laws. Among such bands 
will be founders of new colleges,—Milligans, 
Carltons, Lasuses, Vawters, Carpenters, with 
Drakes to endow them. 

The territories assigned to the various col- 
leges for which bands of students are being 
formed, are as follows: 

Valparaisoa North Dakota Band; Eureka, 
an Idaho Band; Christian University, Can- 
ton, a Saskatchewan Band; Lexington, an 
Alberta Band; Johnson Bible College, an Ari- 





Missionary Directory 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Headquarters, Missionary Training School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
President, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater; Cor. Sec., Mrs. 
M. E. Harlan. Day for regular offering, first Lord’s 
day in December. 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Headquarters, Carew Building, Cinoinnati, Ohio. 
Secretaries—I. N. McCash and Grant K. Lewis. 
Days for offering—tIn churches, first Lord’s day in 
May; Endeavor Societies, first Lord’s day in July, 
and in Sunday-schools, the Lord’s dav before Thanks- 
giving. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Headquarters, 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President, A. McLean; Secretaries, F. M. Rains, 
Stephen J. Corey, E. W. Allen. Days for offering—In 
the church, first Lord’s day in March; Children’s Day, 
first Lord’s day in June. Postoffice address, Box 884, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOREIGN 





BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 
Headquarters 603 New England Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Geo. W. Muckley, Sec., to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. T. R. Bryan, treasurer, to 
whom all interest and loans should be paid. Offering 

day, first Lord’s day in September. 





BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 
Headquarters, 120 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. L, Orcutt, president, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. Day for regular offerin~ third 
Lord’s day in December. 





THE NATIONAL BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
Headquarters, sree N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Secretaries—Mrs. J. K. Hansbrough, Jas. H. Mo- 
horter. The lay for regular offerings—Easter. Send 
all correspondence and make all remittances to The 
National Benevolent Association. 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 
Headquarters, R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo, 
: President, R. A. Long; Secretary, P. C. Macfarlane, 
E. E. Elliot and J. K. Shellenberger. 





zona Band; Milligan College, a New Mexico 
Band; Virginia Christian College, a Utah 
Band; Bethany College, a Wyoming Band; 
Hiram College, a Michigan Band; Drake Uni- 
versity, a British Columbia and West Wash- 
ington Band; Cotner University, a Minnesota 


Band; Butler College, a North California 
Band. The other colleges have not yet been 


visited by the Secretary. 

In the same colleges visited there are bands 
being organized for Georgia, and the great 
bedy of students is considering the Eastern 
and Southern States as well as the Northern 
and Western. The newness of the Western 
field calls loudly for pioneer work in order 
to secure property advantages before lands 
and lots become so expensive as to prohibit 
entrance into the growing cities. The Secre- 
tary has exercised impartial interest in all 
parts of our lands, and urged the students to 
prepare themselves with the probable terri- 
tory of their life work in mind. The above 
list expresses the definite preparation on the 
part of groups organizing. 

Such an aroused interest in home missions 
has evolved definite work, and a specific prop- 
Osition to the churches and disciples of our 
Lord who are blessed with means. Three 
hundred thousand dollars are needed to pro- 
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tect what has been already created, and to 
inaugurate what duty and opportunity de- 
mand shall be undertaken. Let “all come 
up to the help of the Lord, to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty.” 


The Greatest March Yet 


The receipts for Foreign Missions during 
March were the largest the Foreign Society 
ever received in that month. They amounted 
to $57,730.41, a gain of $3,807. The gain was 
not as much as was expected, but it is the 
highest mark ever reached for this month. 

Already twenty-two new Living-link 
churches have responded and more are ex- 
pected. 

The churches are requested to forward 
their gifts promptly as possible. No 
doubt April will be a great month. Send to 
F. M. Mains, Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


as 


Notes from the Foreign 
Society 

B. F. Clay secured $1,385 from special 
friends in Kentucky for the school building in 
Shanghai, China. 

A friend in Indiana turned over $3,000 to 
the Foreign Society on the Annuity Plan. 

The Linwood Boulevard Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., B. A. Jenkins, pastor, enters the 
Living-link column this year. 

The church at Lawrenceville, Ill., continues 
the support of Mrs. F. E. Hagin in Japan. 
H. C. Holmes is the minister. 

A. F. Hensey and wife returns to Bolenge, 
Africa, May 28. 

Dr. R. J. Dye and other missionaries are 
making active preparation to rebuild the 
mission steamer, the “S. S. Oregon.” The 
steamer has reached the Congo by this time. 
It will be floating on the Upper Congo within 
a few months. 

G. M. Brooks, Carlesle, Ky., a live “layman” 
is working industriously to secure $600 from 
the churches in Nicholas County towards the 
support of the work of J. C. Ugden at Batang, 
border of Tibet, who was raised in that 
country. 

At a recent service on Sunday morning at 
the Bethany, Nebraska, Church, H. O. Prit- 
chard called for volunteers for the mission 
field, and thirty-three young men and women 
walked to the platform and offered them- 
selves for foreign service. 

I took today my fifteenth consecutive an- 
nual March Offering for the Foreign Chris- 
tian Missionary Society from a South Dakota 
Church.—A. H. Seymour, De Smet, S. D. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


That the spiritual awakening created by 
the union evangelistic meetings, which ended 
three weeks ago, remains unabated is evi- 
denced by the fact that since that time large 
and enthusiastic audiences have been in at- 
tendance at each meeting, while the number 
attending each weekly prayer meeting has 
doubled. Over thirty persons have been bap- 
tized since the great revival was brought to 
a close. 

One of the most eventful periods in the his- 
tory of this church was Wednesday evening, 
March 23, the occasion being the formal open- 
ing of the new pipe organ recently installed. 
The program opened by prayer by the Rev. 
L. N. D. Wells, pastor of the church, follow- 
ing which Mr. L. Carroll Beckel, the organist, 
rendered several choice selections, much to 
the delight of all who heard him. Mrs. 
Beckel, soprano, sang three solos. Sufficient 
money has already been subscribed to nearly 
offset the cost and installation of this in- 
strument. 

The Men’s Club of Ampere (which is an 
offspring of the Park Avenue Church of the 
Disciples of Christ) held its first public enter- 
tainment at this church on March 16, when 
Booker T. Washington delivered a lecture 
to over 1,000 people. The subject of his talk 
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was “The Progress of the Colored Race,” and 
in the course of his remarks, he gave a brief 
history of the Tuskegee Institute, of Tus- 
kegee, Ala., of which he is the founder. The 
large audience was most generous in display- 
ing its enthusiasm and delight in the phi- 
losophy and devoted purpose of this great 
leader of the black race. L. M. BREWER. 
East Orange, N. J., March 24, 1910. 





Let me say to you the time 
has come to insist on 


“A Square Deal for 
American Missions” 





Because— 


1. America is on God's map 
of the world and included 
in the Great Commission. 


2. This is the Order of 
March in “Our Marching 
Orders.” 


3. Two-thirds of America’s 
citizens are Christless. 


4. In America, unless the 
East Christianizes the 
West, the West will pagan- 
ize the East. 


5. The Evangelization of 
the world hangs on the 
Redemption of America. 


“Physician, Heal Thyself” 
is Paganism’s Response to 
American Missionaries. 


6. 


7. In Christ’s campaign for 
a world’s conquest, Ameri- 
ca is the “Gettysburg,” 
and its “Cemetery Ridge” 
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Texas Christian University 

at Waco Burned 

The main building of this university burned 
last Tuesday night. It was by far the larg- 
est college building in the southwest and the 
largest in the brotherhood. It cost about 
$130,000, and contained a library worth about 
$15,000, laboratories about $4,000, pianos and 
organs about $3,000, and furniture about $20,- 
000. Total insurance, $29,000. 

The building had four stories, including 
classrooms, chapel, library, laboratories, ad 
ministration rooms, society halls, business 
college rooms, museum and about sixty stu- 
dent living rooms. It was located upon an 
eminence in the edge of the city and was vis- 
ible for fifteen and twenty miles around. 

Some students saved most of their belong- 
ings, but some students and teachers lost 
everything. The university records, safe and 
business papers were all saved by the presence 
of mind and earnest efforts of the business 
manager, Professor J. F. Anderson. The 
Waco fire department rendered valuable 4ds- 
sistance in saving two other large brick 
buildings that stood near by. Fortunately 
the wind was favorable. President’s home 
was saved only by hard work, as it stood in 
the path of a rain of fire from the burning 
building. One frame house was set on fire 
twice, four blocks away. 

The fire occurred at 8 p. m., when most 
students were at their studies; they worked 
manfully to save their own property, that of 
fellow students and of the university. No 
lives were lost and only slight injuries were 
sustained in handling furniture. All the 
buildings were vacated immediately; but 
those that remain were reoccupied as soon 
as the fire had wrought its work. The girls’ 
home, the dining hall, music building, the 
gymnasium, the printing house and the pres- 
ident’s home were practically uninjured. 

While the fire was raging the announcement 
was made by the president and business man- 
ager to the people on the campus that work 
would be resumed at once in .the buildings 
that stand. Next morning chapel was held 
in the dining room, with all students, teach- 
ers, and many citizens of Waco present; and 
it was there announced that no department 
nor class would be discontinued, but that 
arrangements were being made for all class- 
work to resume nexf day. The gymnasium 
was partitioned into classrooms, and all 
available rooms in other buildings were 
utilized for classes. No students left on 
account of the fire. Real enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. The citizens of Waco assured the 
university that the building should be recon- 
structed and highly complimented the won- 
derful spirit of the institution in the hour of 
deepest discouragement. Later many thou- 
sands of dollars were pledged in the city for 
a new building. The Waco baseball league 
played two benefit games with the T. C. U. 
team, netting about $500. The college team 
had lost nearly all of its property, but in 
borrowed clothes and unused gloves, right out 
of the excitement of the fire, outplayed the 
city league, composed of some of the best 
players, gathered up from all over the land. 
T. C. U. teams have been doing the like of 
that for years. The same spirit prevailed 
in all other forms of university work and 
life. A spirit never dies; and the falling of 
brick and mortar cannot extinguish it. 

A meeting of the friends of the university 
is called for the 29th in Waco to consider the 
next important steps. While Waco will put 
up probably nearly $100,000, it is probable 
that other cities will bid heavily for the 
university. Waco is a fine city, and students 
and teachers are much attached to it; yet all 
feel that the best thing for the university 
should be done. The trustees are disposed 
to act advisedly for the future good of a 
great cause. They fully realize the crisis 
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that the fire has brought to them. They are 


asking the advices of thoughtful brethren 
from all over the state before making any 
decisions. If the subscriptions recently made 
to the debt fund will be paid unconditionally, & 


the university, with certain other assets, can 
clear all indebtedness. The property today VIA THE 
is probably worth $135,000, insurance $29,000. 
Other assets wil] just about balance liabilities 
except the incalculable fund of friendship 
that the institution has won in all the south- 
west. It is known as one of the most vig- 
orous, enterprising, scholarly and progressive 
universities in the southland. Its reputation 
is rather astonishing when it is considered 
that it has only four hundred students. In 
large measure the scholarship and push of 


its faculty have won the place it has in public FROM CHICAGO 
confidence. Students quickly catch the spirit 10:02 A.M, 10:15 P. M. 


of their teachers. DAYLIGHT AND DIAMOND SPECIALS 


It may be some time before definite plans 
can be announced for the future, but the By Way of Springfield 
brotherhood will be kept advised regarding naan 
these matters. I beg to express thanks to Buffet-club cars, buffet-library cars, complete 
scores of good people who have sent letters of dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 

p “ r sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 
sympathy and hopefulness. We appreciate 
the generous feeling toward us rising up all 
over the country. Some of these expressions 
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are assuming a very real form, the promise A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Traf. Mor. Chicage, 
of liberal gifts when we are ready to rebuild. S. G. HATCH, Gen’! Pass’r Agent Chicage, 














CLINTON LocKHART, President. 
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AINSLIE-MeCASH 
PARLIAMENTS 


NO PLEDGES—NO COLLECTION 
Subjects — “Establishing, 


Extending and Maintaining 
Christ's Church in Ameri- 
ca. “Makin our Republic 


a Kingdom ot Heaven. 
Time—3.30 p. m. to 6 p. m. 
Introductions 
Banquet — Fifty 


cents per plate. 





























A great company of 
ministers, usiness men 
and church workers 
will banquet at 6:30 p- 
m. Two pithy, point~ 
ed, preliminary talks, 
then Peter Ainslie s 
masterful address: “Our 
Unfinished Task.” 

The parliament will 
enlarge your horizon, the 
fellowship enrich your 
heart, and the inspiration 
increase your congrega- 
tion's service for America. 
Wide - awake Disciples 
will be there. 
































